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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Maru- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Government majority sank to thirty-three in the 
Army Estimates debate on Wednesday; at which the 
Government rank and file and their Press raise the usual 
outcry about ‘‘ snap”’ divisions. The Radical Press 
thinks the division was a ‘‘dirty’’ business, and 
regards it as an appropriate fact that no fewer than 
five Unionist M.P.s were ambushed in one bathroom. 
But, anyhow, what connexion is there between politics 
and a bath? The only connexion we can recall is that 
the greatest of all the Radicals, Marat, was killed by 
a woman—not a suffragette—whilst he was taking a 
bath. 


But the whole of the Radical agony over near shaves 
and snap divisions is abject to a degree. As a fact 
even if defeated in a snap division, it is very doubtful 
whether they would acknowledge defeat. We have 
already had some experience in this ; and we know that, 
when last they were defeated, The Limpets, as Lord 
Hugh Cecil terms them, declined to budge. 


By the way how did the Government people discover 
there were five Unionist M.P.s ambushed in a bath- 
room just before the division? One can only suppose 
that, if it is true, the Government side includes, besides 
the ordinary molluscous forms, the peculiar creature 
known to naturalists as the Keyhole Limpet. 


Our sympathy, this week, is required on behalf of 
Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, relentlessly driven into a hard 
bargain with the Government by Mr. Herbert 
Samuel. To have applauded Sir Rufus and Mr. 
George for a bare acquittal from corrupt practice was 
Not sufficient. Our sympathies and our approval must 
be extended. It must embrace on the one hand Mr. 
Samuel, stern and terrible in his zeal for the public 


interest, putting all personal feeling aside, and beating 
down the Marconi Company to the last possible 
farthing. Also it must include Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, 
forced by the Oriental rigour of Mr. Samuel into a 
ruinous contract. 


What is this enormous concession, wrung by Mr. 
Samuel from the Marconi Company? The old contract 
provided that the Company should have a royalty of 
ten per cent. of the profits for every station so long as 
the Marconi apparatus was used. The Company has 
now agreed that the royalties shall be divided, that 
fixed royalties shall be paid on account of a definite 
class of apparatus. The new arrangement will enable 


‘the Government, if necessary, to drop portions of the 


Marconi apparatus and to keep others, paying royalties 
only on the apparatus they keep. Under the old con- 
tract the Marconi Company might have insisted upon 
their full ten per cent. so long as any one piece of 
Marconi apparatus was employed. 


The concession which Mr. Samuel has wrung from the 
Company and announces with such self-applause does 
not look like a very hard bargain. It seems but 
common justice and common sense. Mr. Samuel takes 
the way of his colleagues, proclaiming loudly his worth 
to the country with the idea of meeting his critics more 
than half-way. These, too, are the tactics of Mr. 
Churchill with the Admiralty’s oil. Mr. Churchill flies 
into a passion at a mention of oil. He is as tender 
about oil as Sir W. Lever was once about soap. Mr. 
Churchill was at white heat in the House again on 
Tuesday, shaking his critics by the throat in intelligent 
anticipation of attack. Intelligent anticipation sums up 
the whole campaign. Mr. Churchill, announcing oil 
for the Navy, intelligently anticipated charges before 
they were made. Mr. Samuel, trumpeting his bargains 
to the House, intelligently anticipates criticism of his 
contract. 


Mr. Lloyd George has just made a portentous dis- 
covery—that England, Sir, is not fitted for Peasant 
Proprietorship. Did he not tell the world lately that his 
time was so much occupied by the public welfare that 
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he had not time to attend thoroughly to his private 
affairs? Which is why, presumably, he borrowed money 
at seven per cent. to buy (strictly for investment) com- 
pany shares some of which he sold ere he paid for 
them. We suppose this discovery about England and 
peasant proprietorship is one of the great questions of 
public welfare that has occupied his time. We wonder 
where he has been studying the matter, how much time 
he has given to it, what have been the sources of his 
information. 


Anyhow, he has fallen somehow on the truth, the 
very obvious truth, admitted freely by most people a 
long time ago. But we shrewdly suspect that it is not 
peasant proprietorship Mr. Lloyd George has in his 
thoughts at all. We fancy that it is small ownership 
he is thinking of. Mr. Lloyd George has speculated 
in Sir Walter Runciman’s company for County 
Council tenants. It is not his interest, then, to crab 
what he regards as a rival company—the company that 
proposes to make small owners instead of wretched 
small tenants necessarily sweated by unwilling local 
authorities ? 


On the whole we think that Mr. Lloyd George has 
not been at the pains of reading and studying this ques- 
tion very deeply. His idea has probably been to rush 
in and queer the Tory pitch. If he really wished to 
learn about the magic of ownership, one might advise 
him to go and see Major Poore’s scheme working out 
at Winterslow, near Salisbury. He might then do 
worse than read what the Duchess of Hamilton has to 
say about the great success of that experiment in 
** World’s Work ’’. But he will learn nothing about his 
pet pursuit of electioneering from either Major Poore 
or the Duchess of Hamilton, for they are not out for 
vote-catching. 


We are pleased to notice that Mr. Wyndham Portal 
has been chosen Unionist candidate for the Andover 
Division of Hampshire. The Portals are one of the 
few old families left to Hampshire—or any other 
southern shire—and once again an old tradition will 
flourish, for Mr. Bramston Beach’s colleague, in vir- 
tually the same seat in the memory of a few people 
still living, was Mr. Melville Portal, grand-uncle of the 
new candidate. Mr. Beach is still well remembered 
with affection by all classes as one of the truest men who 
ever sat in Parliament. 


The reason why the Portal tradition has flourished is 
perhaps simple. Many of the vicissitudes of families 
are obscure, but not the fortune of this particular 
family. The Portals have wisely held with the 
Earl of Lindsey that ‘‘ merchandise is consistent with 
nobility’’. We wish that our ruling classes had 
recognised long ago the wisdom of this excellent maxim. 
Alas, they have too often sat still whilst their 
estates have run away from them! It is because 
the Portals have worked at their Bank of England note- 
paper Mill—which wrong-headed Cobbett abused—and 
kept it highly efficient, that Mr. Wyndham Portal is 
the Tory candidate to-day. Che sara sara, with 
families as with individuals !—but both can sometimes 
control in some degree their fortunes. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain came of age as a Parlia- 
mentarian last Saturday, and gave his East Worcester- 
shire supporters an excellent address. It was good 
bullion, as his speeches always are, and it had some of 
the smaller change of pleasant reminiscence that is 
always welcome. He related a saying of Lord Salis- 
bury to Lord Morley—that no one can understand 
British politics who does not realise that in the main 
“‘ the men who come to great positions in our public life 
are honestly seeking to serve their country ’’. We 
agree, but with some rather drastic reservations when 
we consider the present Ministry. 


In appalling contrast with Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s 
speech was Mr. Lloyd George’s violent harangue at Car- 


narven this week, comparing Lord Northbourne to an 
ox, and bawling for the abolition of the Peers. He 
likened himself to a stormy petrel. This bird, according 
to one theory, was named after Peter, who, at the 
bidding of Christ, walked upon the waters. Mr. 
George’s metaphor was not happy. For one thing, he 
has feathered his nest—even on his own admission of 
ten or twelve thousand pounds savings—too well for a 
petrel. 


Few speakers to-day could come so freshly to the 
condition of our Territorial forces as did Sir Mark 
Sykes in the House on Wednesday. The ear of the 
House is dulled with repeated warnings of the Opposi- 
tion and repeated excuses of the Government. To 


repeat these warnings till the country is awake to their- 


gravity is a plain duty of Unionist members; but it 
gives little opportunity to them that accept it of brilli- 
ance or distinction. Sir Mark Sykes accepted the task 
very cheerfully. He took his subject seriously ; repeated 
much that the House has in substance heard before, 
and will hear again; but he made a speech which the 
House might thoroughly enjoy. 


‘“Invasion ’’’, said Sir Mark Sykes, ‘‘ was like the 
doctrine of eternal punishment. Some believed in it 
and some did not, but prudent people took precautions 
to avoid it.”’, He wanted to.know whether the Govern- 
ment intended the Territorials for the purpose, or 
whether they were intended to relieve guard at Bucking- 
ham Palace. Sir Mark Sykes’ appeal to Mr. Seely 
has the greater force in that he has believed in the 
voluntary system and would still like to believe. But 
on present showing he realises that the voluntary 
system is doomed. To Mr. Seely Sir Mark Sykes’ 
accusing voice must have sounded like the voice of 
conscience. For has not Mr. Seely arrived at the same 
conclusion ? 


Mr. Seely will never boast again about army aero- 
planes. He boasted in March of 101 machines ready 
to fly. Mr. Joynson-Hicks, in June, challenged him 
to produce eighty ready to fly at fifty miles an hour 
and rise to 3000 feet. Mr. Seely accepted the chal- 
lenge, and allowed Mr. Joynson-Hicks and Mr. Sandys 
to inspect the service. It turns out that the number 
ready to fly is not 101, nor even eighty; but fifty. Of 
these thirty would have to be kept in war-time for use 
in the flying school—which leaves twenty aeroplanes for 
war service. 


Mr. Seely does not contest the facts or explain his 
want of accurate information as to his own department. 
He does not apologise to members of the House for 
misinforming them. He inerely pleads that he 
attempted no concealment ; and that he has at any rate 
‘dispelled the illusion that the War Office had no 
aeroplanes at all’’. As Mr. Bonar Law pointed our, 
How are we to trust Mr. Seely, convicted of such rash- 
ness, in assurances that cannot so easily be tested ? 


Sir Edward Carson asks the people of Ulster to put 
no trust in rumours of a general election before the 
Home Rule Bill is passed into law. Let them prepare 
to keep their Covenant as though the Bill were actually 
upon them. He now proposes to call together the 
Ulster Council in September, and, “‘ sitting in Parlia- 
ment ’’, to get the provisional Government under way. 
These practical measures of resistance will not be 
thrown away upon the English electorate, should it 
come to an election before the event. The English 
constituencies will realise that Ulster is in earnest. 
They will know that a vote in favour of Home Rule 
is a vote in favour of forcibly expelling Ulster from 
the Union. 


If the Government really believed the country was 
in favour of coercing the Ulster Unionists, they would 
undoubtedly appeal. Coercing Ulster with the country 
behind them would be very different from coercing 
Ulster on their own responsibility. Meantime, it is 
Ulster’s part to show the English constituencies as 
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clearly as possible that their opposition is not bluff. 
Nothing, to this end, could be more effective 
than Sir Edward Carson’s quiet preparation in Belfast 
to carry on the provisional government of Ulster so 
soon as the Home Rule Bill be through. 


Lord Curzon seems to be the only public man left 
who sees things not immediately under his nose. But 
for him how much should we have heard of Persia since 
matters have been serious here? Ministers of course 
will be silent about it if they can, only too thankful to 
escape exposure. Monday’s debate will make them 
pray to be left alone more fervently than ever. One haif 
of Persia is now Russian province ; the neutral zone is a 
field for robbers and every kind of disorder ; the British 
sphere is hardly safe for British subjects to enter, as 
a handful of Indian cavalry recently discovered. The 
Persians meantime play at Constitution-making, undis- 
turbed by the certainty that no Constitution they may 
make will ever have a chance of being tried. Persia 
now is an object-lesson to the whole world in Russian 
efficiency and British incapacity. And Sir Edward Grey 
does not care; and very probably does not know. 


Lord Newton was in Persia not long since, and his 
report comes to what we have said. What a farce it is 
that a speech like his, full of significant facts and points, 
should be heard only by about a score of peers and not 
be reported. (A few lines are worse than no report ; 
they are a misreport.) Newspaper owners find that, 
being, as we so often shout, an Imperial people, we are 
not interested in things of Empire. Lawn tennis and 
the parish pump leave us no time for them. Mean- 
time Germany has started a line of subsidised steamers 
to ply through the Persian Gulf, carrying grain to East 
Africa. The line does not and will not pay. But it 
has political possibilities. _ The German Government 
does not lose money on a steamship service for nothing. 


There is more hopeful news from the Near East. 
The Balkan Premiers have met in conference at 
Bucharest and have agreed to a five days’ armistice. 
Both the place and the decision are a score for 
Roumania, whose diplomatic position is now very 
strong. She has got her own compensation and it is 
her interest to establish a fair balance of power. Above 
all she has both Austria and Russia behind her. Austria 
does not want to see Bulgaria too weak or Servia too 
strong, and Russia does not mean Turkey to keep 
Adrianople. Happily, too, both Greece and Servia are 
in more reasonable mood. Their armies have reached 
the old frontiers of Bulgaria and have there been effec- 
tively checked. The strain of war is telling on every- 
body, and nothing is likely to be gained by its continu- 
ance. If only Bulgarian diplomacy were less helpless, 
the chances of peace would be bright. 


The Turks are running excursions to Adrianople to 
show people that the big mosque is a mosque again, 
and the Porte is making the ridiculous pretence that the 
recovery of the fortress is a feat of arms. It had much 
better attend to the serious business of the Armenian 
frontier where Russia is massing troops. No other 
Power has committed itself, but the German semi- 
official Press is anti-Turk. The Ambassadors have 
been amusing themselves again with Albania. It is to 
be governed by a Prince whose choice has wisely been 
postponed, and its gendarmerie is to be officered by 
Swedes. Apparently Sir Edward Grey wishes to repeat 
his Persian performance. Our condolences to the 
Swedish officers. 


There is to be no general strike on the Rand. The 
decision brings momentary relief, but, it is to be feared, 
not permanent peace. Concessions made by the mine- 
owners are regarded as inadequate, and the agitation 
will continue, unless the Trades Federation should go 
a step further and agree to accept the findings of the 
Commission which is to be appointed. Mr. Botha’s 
uncompromising attitude was no doubt responsible for 
the vote taken by the labour delegates in Johannesburg 


late on Thursday night. Perhaps, too, some echo 
reached them of Mr. Harcourt’s speech on the subject 
in Parliament a few hours previously. 


Mr. Harcourt did not minimise the seriousness of the 
situation which the Government were called upon to 
face. An outbreak of lawlessness on the Rand is some- 
thing very different from the most bitter struggle be- 
tween masters and men in England. The native 
problem alone justifies extreme measures to maintain 
a semblance of peace. Had the general strike been 
proclaimed the natives were to be repatriated, and the 
scarcity of food which must have ensued would have 
brought about a Kaffir rising. 


Once again the Government were in risk of being, if 
not eaten, at least snapped at, by their own dogs in 
the Colonial Vote debate on Thursday ; but Mr. Bonar 
Law came to their aid. He was absolutely right to do 
so. The Opposition is bound to support the Govern- 
ment on those rare occasions when the Government 
stand for law and order, as they have done in South 
Africa thanks to Lord Gladstone. 


The Suffragette ‘‘ pilgrims ’’ were patiently heard 
and courteously treated in Hyde Park last Saturday. 
The pilgrimage was an elaborate effort of the non- 
militant suffragists to dissociate themselves’ from the 
hot-bloods of Pankhurst leading. The ‘* moderates ”’ 
seem at last to realise that the violent party has ruined 
the suffrage cause, and are working up courage to 
oppose militancy in all its forms. This decision is too 
late to save them with the public. They have too long 
failed in frankness to be cheerfully accepted now. They 
have always shown themselves ready to accept any 
advantage that their militant allies might win. The 
happiest feature of Saturday’s meeting was the decent 
behaviour of the crowd. A London crowd is even now 
ready to give a fair hearing to Suffragette orators, so 
long as they plead their cause reasonably and in order. 
The pilgrims, advertising themselves as a law-abiding 
demonstration, were treated accordingly. 


Meantime the hot-bloods have completely wiped out 
the favourable impression the pilgrims were trying to 
make. The Sunday disturbances were led by Miss 
Sylvia Pankhurst (still supposed to be in the ward of 
Mr. McKenna). There was a brutal scrimmage in 
Whitehall, in which Miss Pankhurst, leading an attack 
upon Downing Street, was captured by the police and 
taken back to the police-station. This suffragette riot- 
ing is far from being mild and mannerly. ‘The police 
are compelled to use their fists in self-defence against 
male brawlers, and these masculine encounters are not 


bloodless. But struggling with males is comparatively 
enjoyable. With the women the police fare as they 
may. They must often be tempted to wonder why, in 


peril of their eyes, they should be compelled to re-arrest 
Miss Kenney or a member of the Pankhurst family once 
or twice a week. 


Professor Constantin Heger, Charlotte Bronté’s pro- 
fessor, in the French sense, at Brussels, and part em- 
ployer, as she was assistant mistress in English, had 
plenty of experience, doubtless, of exalted and neurotic 
young women before he got those letters from the 
English ‘‘ Miss”’ which the Times has been publish- 
ing. It was probably common form with him to warn 
his young ladies after they left him, or while they were 
under his care, not to be hysterical and have ‘‘ black 
thoughts ’’; megrims and vapours as we used to say 
in English, An ordinary professional difficulty of the 
girls’ schoolmaster is to suppress their natural inclina- 
tion to be over-sentimental and effusive and to prevent 
a compromising hero-worship. 


Professor Heger severely suppressed Charlotte 
Bronté as he had doubtless suppressed scores of other 
young women. Most of them returned to their homes, 
having too much leisure for brooding over themselves 
and their school-days, as Charlotte Bronté had. He 
was a busy man with a wife and family, and he knew 
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too well these cris du cceur of the ‘‘ young ladies ”’ to be 
anything but bored with them. If he had seen that 
Charlotte was a genius, which he did not, it would have 
been all the more prudent of him to act on his usual 
common-sense plan; either to take no notice of the 
letters or to answer, if at all, at long intervals. But 
he must have been hardened indeed to put down on the 
last, the most impassioned of the letters, the name 
and address of a shoemaker. A lady’s schoolmaster is 
bound to be more or less than human. 


All the letters were written in the year that 
Charlotte Bronté left Brussels. She came back to the 
melancholy parsonage at Haworth, to the misery of 
brooding over a future which was apparently hopeless. 
In Brussels she had enjoyed intellectual activity; at 
home she found a wearisome intellectual stagnation. 
The contrast was depressing to a young woman of her 
sensitive, poetical and melodramatic temperament. It 
was about this time that she was planning the “‘ Pro- 
fessor ’’ which became later ‘‘ Jane Eyre’’, and the 
essence of the letters went either into this or into 
‘Villette’? in 1852. Villette’? reproduced much 
of the remembered emotion of 1844. The pen 
runs away with the literary genius. Mrs. Browning 
is not to be taken literally in her ‘‘ Portuguese 
Sonnets ”’. 


Charlotte Bronté in 1844 was twenty-six, accus- 
tomed to delight herself in coining imaginations 
into words. She had already sent MSS. to Southey 
(in the translation curiously misprinted Shelley) and 
Coleridge. She was in love with the Professor, but 
there are varieties of love. Hers was the mainly 
intellectual; the masculine intellect’s effect on the 
feminine. It was a perfectly correct variety, and Pro- 
fessor Heger deserves credit for giving it no chance 
of being anything else. Charlotte soon found more 
literary and satisfactory expression of herself in ‘‘ Jane 
Eyre’’ and the rest. 


Lord Rosebery showed the Guildford Grammar School 
boys on Monday the commercial value of good manners. 
Manners undoubtedly have a commercial value, which 
makes their decay in a commercial age paradoxical, 
For this decay is as obvious in business as anywhere 
else, but not so much, it seems tous, in the boys. Boy 
scouts are well mannered; boy messengers are well 
mannered; so are paper-boys. The boys are better 
mannered than their girl equivalents. But the young 
man! Tube ticket clerks, taxi drivers, shorthand 
writers—why do they shed decency of demeanour with 
their boyhood? Not all, of course, but most. 


Which is the most nauseating, the Congregational 
minister who hopes to be impressive and topical by 
dragging Mr. Collier’s Academy ‘‘ problem picture ”’ 
into his sermons; Mr. Collier who solemnly explains the 
mawkish obvious thing, or the papers that report 
the prodigious business in large type? What in- 
tellect, what rare and profound thought was here! 
“It is a young wife confessing to her middle-aged 
husband . . . evidently a studious man. The first 
thought that occurs to him is ‘Was it my fault?’ 
I imagine he will forgive his wife.’’ The Hon. John 
Collier ‘‘imagining’’ what his dear Pineroesque 
puppets will do, and the minister of Wanstead seeking 
the inner meaning of this mystery! Thus the brighten- 
ing of life and religion goes on. 


We were glad to see that Dr. Hillard, the High 
Master of S. Paul’s, in his Apposition speech the other 
day denounced the kinematograph. He thinks it a 
greater enemy to education even than the cheap maga- 
zine. This is hard to believe, but he is certainly right in 
describing these picture shows as a drug for boys. We 
are a drugged people now. If we do not take chloral 
or veronal, we take kinemas or music-halls or the 
“* Daily Mail’’, or the whole lot together. No wonder 
nerve doctors thrive ! 


MARCONI AGAIN. 


T has come to this that the mere words Marconi 
contract arouse suspicion. There is a feeling that 
the whole truth has not been told and even that what 
is concealed can scarcely bear telling. Yet the bare 
fact that the Post Office has contracted with the 
Marconi Company to maintain a long-distance service 
should not of itself cause uneasiness. |The Company 
owns two master-patents of undoubted value; it is 
actually working a long-distance service across the 
Atlantic ; and on these two grounds is on the face of it 
qualified to meet the Post Office’s requirements. 
Whether any other system is equally well qualified is 
a technical question which need not now be discussed. 
Our point is that the ground for suspicion lies not in 
the nature of the business but in its handling. The 
handling has been involved in mystery. There was a 
Landing Committee and an Imperial Wireless Com- 
mittee and an Advisory Committee, to say nothing of 
a Marconi Committee which decided to make no final 
report; and all three Committees together do not seem 
to have influenced the Post Office’s determination to 
deal with the Marconi Company and nobody else. 
Why this passion for the Marconi Company? Facts 
were laid before the House of Commons Committee 
which may have explained it, but reasons of State make 
it inexpedient for those facts to be made public. Again 
why? We can understand a refusal to give the 
Admiralty’s reasons for wishing to keep its own secret 
process for naval work only. But that does not exhaust 
the matter. Why were not other systems even allowed 
to tender? On that point there is mysterious silence, 
and it is that point which is the first cause of all the 
uneasiness. 

The public owe gratitude to Mr. Amery for having 
carried the case beyond this vague sense that all is 
not as it should be. Mr. Amery has examined the pro- 
cedure of the Post Office in detail and submits four main 
points. The first is that the Post Office failed to appre- 
ciate the strength of its own position under the terms 
of the Patents and Designs Act of 1907. This is the 
only point that Mr. Samuel deigns to controvert. He 
tells us he was advised that the Act did not give the 
Post Office the powers which Mr. Amery claims for it. 
We should like to hear more about this advice. It is 
all very well for Mr. Samuel to say he was advised, but 
may the advice not have been wrong? On two points 
we know that the Postmaster-General was advised very 
badly. The first contract contained a clause which Mr. 
Amery asserts to have been nullified by the Act of 1907. 
Mr. Samuel does not refer to the point—but the clause 
has been omitted from the second contract. Further, 
Mr. Samuel’s advisers have just found out that the 
Marconi patents do not extend to British East Africa. 
The discovery has led to an immediate modification of 
the contract in favour of the Post Office. Why did not 
these advisers make their discovery before? Mr. 
Samuel cannot expect the public to take the bare word 
of advisers who have undoubtedly failed to understand 
the meaning of an Act of Parliament and have undoubt- 
edly long missed an important point of fact. 

Mr. Amery’s other three points are that the Post 
Office was prejudiced in favour of the Marconi Com- 
pany ; that it concluded a thoroughly bad bargain with 
the Marconi Company ; and that the long-distance ser- 
vice should have been entrusted not to a company but to 
the State. To these points the Postmaster-General refers 
with languid and sarcastic boredom. He will not deal 
with them because their discussion would weary the 
public. Mr. Samuel might profitably study the British 
temperament. It is not true that our people are bored 
by the question whether they are getting the best value 
for their money. On the contrary there is no question 
that interests them more—as the attacks on the ad- 
ministration of the Insurance Act show clearly enough. 
Things have come to a pretty pass when a Government 
Department refuses to justify its expenditure. And 
why does it refuse? Partly because it amuses Mr. 
Samuel to play at being Mr. Balfour—and to play it 
very badly; partly because this dainty critic finds 
Mr. Amery verbose. Ministers have shown some 
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ingenuity in evading questions in their time, but not 
one of them, not even Mr. Seely, has hitherto had the 
audacity to refuse to meet criticism because it justified 
itself in detail. Suppose Mr. Amery had left the detail 
out. Suppose he had said that the Post Office had 
favoured the Marconi Company and had not supported 
the charge by showing how it had treated the Poulsen 
manager. Suppose he had said that the Post Office 
had made a bad bargain and had not examined its terms 
in proper detail. Then Mr. Samuel might have retorted 
that general charges unbacked by a shred of evidence 
were mere partisan insolence worthy only of contempt. 
His pack would have cheered him and they would have 
been right. But now that Mr. Samuel has got the de- 
tailed charges and is not put off with the vague imputa- 
tions against which he himself protested in another but 
allied connexion, he objects that details are so dull. But 
what is he paid for, if not to deal with details ? 

Having once decided to take the high line, Mr. 
Samuel’s proper course was to stand firm, refuse to 
meet criticism and carry his way. You cannot first 
refuse to answer criticism and then acquiesce in it. 
Yet that is exactly what Mr. Samuel has done. Mr. 
Amery has argued that the Marconi contract held the 
Government doubly bound. It was not free to test 
other processes, and if it held to the Marconi system, 
it would have to pay an excessive sum for the privilege 
of using it. It was as a means of escape from this 
dilemma that he advocated a State service. Mr. Samuel 
has in fact admitted the force of Mr. Amery’s conten- 
tion. The second contract gives the Government 
greater freedom than the first; the East African advan- 
tage has been used to distribute the royalty over the 
parts of the Marconi apparatus so that it will no longer 
be necessary for the full sum to be paid for the use of 
only a single Marconi screw ; and the State has secured 
the services of a distinguished engineer who will experi- 
ment on its behalf. All these changes are for the better 
and will be quoted, we presume, as evidence of Mr. 
Samuel’s zeal. They can much more effectively he 
quoted to prove the badness of the original bargain. 
The Post Office, it seems, was really only playing at 
negotiations. | When an important point arose Mr. 
Godfrey Isaacs had but to threaten to break things off 
altogether for the Government to give way. As we 
know, when he did concede a point, he persuaded the 
Post Office to keep it dark and let him give a garbled 
version to his shareholders. All this suggests that the 
Post Office was hopelessly outclassed in the driving of 
the bargain. Not only did it think Mr. Isaacs’ firm 
indispensable, but it let Mr. Isaacs know it, with the 
final result that the Marconi Company felt able to repu- 
diate the finest contract the world could offer, confident 
that it would secure it again in the end. 

We must know how all this was allowed to happen. 
It is not enough for Mr. Samuel to assure us that all 
is well. Let him remember that he once gave us 
assurances of his colleagues’ integrity that proved mis- 
leading to say the least. Mr. Samuel is not responsible 
for his colleagues’ discretion, and we do not suggest 
that he intentionally deceived the public. But the facts 
wore a very different complexion when they finally came 
out, and the most discreditable feature of the whole 
business is that they were only dragged out with 
infinite difficulty. That is now Mr. Samuel’s damnosa 
hereditas. He finds the public in a thoroughly sus- 
Picious mood. There is nothing for it but for him to 
put his cards on the table. We are determined to 
know the details of Post Office policy, and though an 
obedient House of Commons may approve the new 
contract with its eyes shut the nation will certainly 
not be put off with glib assertions that all is well. 


PERSIAN PRETENCES. 


[™ is only too clear that foreign affairs are no longer 

a popular subject of discussion in either House of 
the Legislature. It is unnecessary to point out the 
difference that the lapse of thirty years has made in 
this respect, and it is perhaps not difficult to understand 


why an audience of respectable size hardly ever gathers 
in the House of Commons on such occasions. There 
is a ready explanation in that the ordinary voter takes 
no interest at all in such matters. Things were quite 
different before the extension of the franchise, when 
differences on foreign policy roused the fiercest 
controversy in partisans. There is another cause which 
may probably account for the sparse attendances in both 
Houses. Foreign affairs have been practically ruled out 
as a subject of party difference. No doubt this has 
excellent results from one point of view, but it also has 
the bad effect of almost exempting our foreign policy 
from criticism, often much needed. But even with 
these explanations it is hard to excuse members of the 
House of Lords for their lack of zeal when so urgent 
a question as that of Persia is under discussion. Hardly 
twenty put in an appearance last Monday, and the 
debate suffered for other reasons. The two spokesmen 
of the Government were almost inaudible, and Lord 
Newton’s speech—far the best on either side after that 
of the opener—is compressed even in the ‘‘ Times”’ 
to eight lines. Therefore, even if the outside public 
wants to know something about the existing state of 
affairs in Persia, it cannot be said to receive much 
encouragement. 

But it would be just as well that the electorate should 
form some idea as to the condition into which things 
are drifting in those parts, because after all the future 
of our Indian Empire is much concerned, with Persia 
and the way we handle events in that country. Lord 
Curzon’s brilliant exposition of its hopeless condition 
and of the alternate muddle and neglect which have 
marked our own proceedings was not controverted 
in the least by the Ministerial spokesmen. We have 
done nothing either to help Persia or to take the 
remedy into our own hands. Probably in the whole 
story of our relations with Oriental races there has 
never been an episode marked with such hopeless 
futility and humiliating failure as was the despatch of 
five hundred Indian troops to Shiraz, where they were 
shut up for a month, unable to control the situation or 
avenge the murder of a British officer; while at the 
same time they served as a dangerous irritant to native 
fanaticism. The only step we appear to have taken 
consistently has been to furnish the Persian authorities 
with money from time to time, till at last they requested 
us to supply the funds to punish the murderers of 
Captain Eckford. From one point of view this may 
be humorous, but it is hardly necessary to indicate how 
bad an impression such incidents as this must make 
on India. 

While we are allowing matters to go from bad to 
worse in Southern Persia, comparative order reigns in 
the North, Russia’s sphere of influence. This has been 
brought about only in one way, by the introduction 
of Russian troops on a large scale till now there are 
more than 17,000 in occupation of that part of the 
country. Our Foreign Office seems to have made mild 
remonstrances from time to time, but the Russians have 
a ready answer that they are prepared to leave when 
law and order are safely established. The same 
answer, as Lord Newton unkindly said, we ourselves 
were in the habit of giving when in days gone by 
anyone thought it worth while to inquire when we pro- 
posed to go out of Egypt, a curiosity which by this 
time appears to be exhausted. Anyone might have 
foreseen that, when once we withdrew our opposition 
to Russia’s claim to peculiar interest in the North of 
Persia, the time could not be far distant when that 
district would become a Russian province. The time 
has perhaps arrived rather sooner than some may have 
anticipated, but the end was inevitable; we shall our- 
selves be forced to the same result in the south. The 
possibility of the regeneration of Persia, even under 
foreign tutelage, has been ludicrously negatived. Re- 
luctance to face the inevitable is not only the fault 
of the Government spokesmen, but it vitiates Lord 
Curzon’s otherwise admirable speech. While bringing 
an irresistible arraignment against the Government he 
does not present us with any clear ideas himself as to 
what ought to be done save that British officers should 
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be introduced to drill a native gendarmerie, in itself 
only a step towards occupation. None of the speakers 
gave us the slightest reason to believe that there was 
a real prospect of regeneration for Persia from within 
or from without. It is a fact we do not wish to face, 
for it involves fresh responsibilities from the practical 
point of view, while from the sentimental it means the 
disappearance of an ancient State that appeals to all 
men of education from the standpoint alike of history 
and romance. 

Apart from the interests of Persia, we none of us 
want to find the Empire forced to absorb territories 
marching with those of Russia. In order to avert this, 
if possible, after allocating to Russia an interest in 
one-half of Persia and in about one-sixth to our- 
selves, we made of the rest a neutral zone. Unfortu- 
nately for the success of this manoeuvre, as was shown 
by Lord Lansdowne, circumstances have already forced 
us to recognise that it is precisely inethis region that 
our interests are particularly centred. This applies 
to railways and also to the organisation of a_ local 
police force under British officers. Whatever we do 
there on our own initiative Russia may quite properly 
object to under our Agreement with her. In short, as 
the Agreement has actually worked out, it is hard to 
say whether it has proved less advantageous to Persia 
or to ourselves. In replying to criticism, Lord Morley’s 
defence was perfunctory in the extreme. He endea- 
voured to preve that we had maintained seven funda- 
mental points of policy, but in fact he proved nothing 
at all except that we have been faithful to the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement, ‘‘even’’, it may be said, ‘‘ to our 
own hindrance’’. We have also, it is true, lent Persia 
money, but that it has been used to ‘‘ restore order ”’ 
or ‘‘ make roads’’ is more than doubtful. With regard 
to some of the other points, we can hardlv believe that 
so sedate a statesman as Lord Morley ever speaks with 
his tongue in his cheek, but when he talks about 
‘‘easing the distracted situation by counsel, attention, 
and such assistance as it may be prudent to give’’, 
and also of ‘‘ maintaining the independence of Persia 
and avoidance of partition ’’ and ‘‘ upholding some form 
of constitutional government’’, it is hard to pretend 
that he can be serious. Lord Morley used to be a writer 
who weighed the value of words and endeavoured to 
make them fit in with the realities of a situation. It 
now appears as if his one endeavour were to avoid any 
such correspondence. Both he and Lord Lansdowne 
agreed that we must avoid a “‘ policy of adventure ”’ 
in Southern Persia, but we have not avoided a policy of 
drift, which is of all policies the worst. His most 
effectual answer to his critics would have been, ‘‘ What 
do you propose? ’’ and the answers appear to be, from 
Lord Curzon, ‘‘ Organise a native police under British 
officers’’, and from Lord Lansdowne, ‘‘ Make some 
commercial railways’’. The Government might well 
reply that this does not amount to a comprehensive 
policy at all. We have to recognise that we have 
abandoned our old policy and have admitted Russia to 
the complete control of Northern Persia from which 
she is never likely to retire. We on our part have to 
see that our sphere does not remain in its present 
hopeless anarchy. We have also to see that the neutral 
zone does not slip away from us. Maintain the fiction 
of an ‘*‘ independent Persia’’ if we can, but de not let 
us any longer ignore facts or try to shun the inevitable. 
We cannot afford to give away any more points to 
Russia. We do not ignore the risks of sending a 
British force to Persia: the risk from surging nomad 
tribes, the risk of Russian irritation, the certainty that 
it will lead to permanent occupation, for which the 
country is at present hardly prepared. But the alterna- 
tive is the extinction of British influence in Persia. If 
we let things drift, we shall cease to count in Persia, 
which will become wholly Russian. If we will not 
let things drift, we shall be forced into permanent 
occupation of our sphere. We prefer the dangers 
of occupation to the dangers of drift. 


‘Taepings. 


THE AFTERMATH IN CHINA. 


Slee fresh insurrection in China will have surprised 

no one who has studied the course of events by 
the light of history and national character. The over- 
throw of the Manchus was predestined: they had 
become effete and were dethroned. They would have 
been dethroned fifty years ago probably, before Young 
China was thought of, if we had not interfered with the 
They might have been saved again possibly, 
for a time, if we had supported the Emperor Kwang Su, 
eighteen years ago, in his reforms. But dynasties have 
become effete before, in China, and been overthrown. 
It is overthrow in the name of the Republic that is 
discordant ; and only dreamers who imagine that habits 
and character can be changed by a change of name 
imagined that the crude ideals of the Young Chinese 
visionaries could become facts. Circumstances en- 
enabled them to capture the direction of a move- 
ment which has since outgrown their purpose and 
control] and has been assuming, gradually, a shape 
more consistent with tradition. The new revolt is in 
the main an expression of their dissatisfaction with 
the course of events. The theory that it represents 
a struggle between Peking and the Provinces con- 
tains truth. There has always been a struggle between 
Peking and the Provinces. The theory of an Imperial 
Authority Supreme and Centralised has been a delusion 
of our diplomacy from the first; whereas we were in 
presence really of a congeries of satrapies bound, each, 
to contribute its quota to the Imperial Exchequer and 
obey Imperial decrees but possessing, each, a large 
measure of financial and administrative independence. 
We ignored historical facts and set ourselves to 
strengthen the Central Power. We have been engaged 
for sixty years in strengthening the Central Power ; but 
the Provinces are to-day more independent than ever. 
Canton has been traditionally the most turbulent of all. 
It was hostile to the Manchus, and took an active share 
in the revolution. It has been insubordinate under the 
Republic and has elected, now, a rival President, 
Finance Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs. Its 
attitude represents, in a sense, too, the alleged an- 
tagonism between North and South. Emperors and 
dynasties have had their capitals in different parts of 
the Empire, but more generally, and especially of late, 
in the North because pressure and danger from outside 
were felt mostly in the North; and so it has come about 
that the North has appeared to rule the South, whereas 
the Emperor really centralised the whole. To abolish 
the Emperor was to remove the keystone of the arch 
or—-more exactly perhaps—the centripetal attraction 
which held the component parts of the Empire in their 
orbits. Centrifugal forces began at once to work. 
What Tibet and Mongolia are saying is, practically, 
that they yielded allegiance to an Emperor, but decline 
to admit themselves subjects of China. What the Pro- 
vinces have done is to accentuate their administrative 
and financial independence. There has always been a 
struggle between Peking and the Provinces—rising at 
times to the point of contention, subsiding at others into 
tacit acquiescence. It was an attempt by the Imperial 
Government to centralise the control and financing of 
railways that precipitated the first outbreak of the 
Revolution—in Szechuen. It is an order from Peking 
to a recalcitrant Tutuh (Governor) of Kiangsi ‘‘ de se 
soumettre ou se démettre’’ which has brought the 
question of Provincial subordination to Presidential 
authority to a crisis. 

Present conditions are anomalous in the extreme ; but 
events will not always shape themselves in mathemati- 
cal accordance with theories; and China, especially, is. 
always doing something opposite to Western expecta- 
tion. Yuan Shih-kai holds office nominally as the elect 
of a few self-elected ‘‘ Representatives ’’ gathered some 
eighteen months ago at Nanking. The election was 
avowedly provisional, pending the decision of a more 
formally elected Assembly. That Assembly has since 


been elected, in accordance nominally with rules pre- 
scribed by these same Representatives though, prac- 
tically, by methods more consonant with Oriental 
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character and custom. Its first business was to elect 
a new President and formulate a Constitution. It has 
not yet touched the first question, and has been 
occupied so long with one clause of the second that a 
Chinese wag has calculated that the Constitution, 
which is expected to contain about ninety articles, will 
require—at the rate of an article a month and four 
months’ sitting per annum—twenty-three years to pass ; 
while the salaries of members at $4000 a year each will 
amount to $80,000,000, without including incidental 
expenses, as its cost to the country. Yuan Shih-kai 
represents in the meantime a necessary element of 
Central Authority. The party which calls itself Kwo- 
min-tang, and which is mainly connected with the 
South, desires to remove him and substitute a titular 
President with a Premier and a Cabinet responsible to 
the Assembly as governing power. Most foreigners 
who know China think that such a Government would 
be futile. Whether Young China reflects sufficiently 
to have an opinion worth considering may be a ques- 
tion; but it appreciates that a President who is 
gradually arrogating more and more autocratic power 
clashes with the visions which it set out to realise 
and with the prospects of individual importance and 
emolument which it entertained. The masses of the 
people, who.have been suffering pawns hitherto in the 
game, who care nothing for theories, and demand only 
peace and good government, appear to discern in Yuan’s 
ascendancy the best chance of realising their wishes. 
We were told that Shanghai had gone over to 
the Insurgents; but that implies only that the 
Extremists, who have always made Shanghai their 
headquarters, had the sympathy of certain officers who 
had succeeded in influencing their men. It would be a 
delusion to suppose that it meant sympathetic action, 
or even acquiescence, on the part of the half-million 
Chinese who live in the Foreign Settlement. The 
sympathies of the merchants are, on the contrary, 
avowedly with Yuan, and the coolies ask only to be 
let earn their daily rice. Shanghai has always beema 
focus of intrigue. The Reformers schemed there in 
the days of the Empress-Dowager. The Republicans 
had their headquarters there at the outbreak of the 
Revolution. Huang Hsing and other malcontents have 
been plotting there lately against Yuan Shih-kai, to 
such an extent that the Municipal Council had to notify 
them that it would not allow its hospitality to be abused. 
The Council has since had to strengthen its own posi- 
tion by occupying Chapei—an adjacent suburb of the 
Chinese City which has always been a source of annoy- 
ance and which it is to be hoped will now be per- 
manently incorporated. But though a considerable 
number, evidently, of the Chinese soldiery ‘* went 
over’’, the garrison of the Arsenal remained staunch 
and held its own against attack by superior odds. 
The decision of the navy to take Yuan’s side renders its 
position secure; though the garrison of the Woosung 
forts at the mouth of the river has, after a period 
of indecision, come down temporarily on the rebel 
side. The issue will be settled however, in all prob- 
ability, higher up the Yangtze ; and the Northern troops 
have, so far, had the best of the fighting. They have 
captured the Hukow forts at the entrance to the 
Poyang Lake which gives access to the interior of 
Kiangsi; and an attempted advance northward by 
Huang Hsing (after declaring Nanking independent) 
has been repulsed with the effect, apparently, of so 
disheartening his adherents in that city that the pro- 
clamation of independence has been cancelled, and 
Yuan’s authority revived. 

Yuan Shih-kai has expressed his intention of firmly 
suppressing the revolt, and it appears likely that he 
will succeed. The forces at his disposal are better 
organised and more under single control than those of 
the South ; and he has the great advantage of the Quin- 
tuple Loan. There are, in China, political affinities and 
disagreements, and personal friendships and enmities, as 
elsewhere; but the supreme test of loyalty is money. 
The man who can pay his troops will, prima facie, 
command their allegiance, while the man _ who 
cannot must be prepared to see them get out of hand. 


Yuan is for the present in funds; amid much that is 
anomalous there stands out that one stubborn and 
potent fact. The possession of money enabled him 
to secure, at a critical moment, the invaluable support 
of the navy, which turned the scale in his favour at 
Shanghai and contributed to the capture of the forts at 
Hukow. It would hardly be extravagant to affirm that 
the conclusion of the loan precipitated the revolt. It 
is hard, as we have seen, to say whether there is in 
China any regularly constituted authority, unless we 
discern it in the Imperial sanction of an abstract 
Republic. The contention, therefore, of the Kwo- 
min-tang that the conditions of the loan should 
have been submitted for parliamentary approval 
may be debatable; but it may be quite safely 
assumed that Yuan’s capture of the money was 
as potent a cause of irritation as any theoretical 
disregard of parliamentary procedure. The misfor- 
tune is that military success will not necessarily mean 
administrative control. Active revolt may be sup- 
pressed, but it is another thing to make the provinces 
send their annual quota to Peking. Yet a half-yearly 
budget lately submitted to Parliament by the Minister 
of Finance showed an expenditure of $168,823,000 
against an income of $51,336,000. It is hard to say 
what a Chinese budget may or may not include; but 
here is, at least, an admitted deficit of $117,487,000 
and abundant justification for the recent avowal, in a 
Presidential edict, that ‘‘ our finances have reached a 
deplorable and difficult state and our debts have been 
piled up mountains high’’. There is wisdom, too, in 
the following assertion that ‘‘ methods to obtain fresh 
resources cannot bear fruit in a day, [so that] if a 
universal plan of saving our wasteful and extravagant 
expenses be not strenuously executed, the time of bank- 
ruptcy may come in a moment’’. But plausible edicts 
are not, unfortunately, always significant, in China, 
of the action they predicate. If Yuan Shih-kai were 
overthrown and, say, Huang Hsing elected President 
to-morrow in his stead, the new Government would 
as certainly avow economical intentions and regard 
for existing obligations. But the avowal would not 
create non-existent resources ; while armed revolt does 
mean hindrance of commerce, delay in the collection 
of taxes and waste of such funds as exist. Soldiers 
remain undisbanded, debts due to local merchants and 
bankers remain unpaid, and paper money unredeemed. 
It is said that a recently nominated Governor of Canton 
refused to accept office unless $20,000,000 were sent 
to enable him to redeem paper money, and the proposi- 
tion is at least typical of conditions that prevail else- 
where. There is in human nature a wonderful capacity 
for self-delusion. Because defects were apparent in 
the monarchy Young China would have a Republic. 
The very word was going to cure all ills. The Huang 
Sings and Sun Yat-sens believe, probably, still that 
the millennium has failed to arrive only because their 
theories have been stunted and ill-applied. The 
question of the moment is whether they will ever again 
be allowed an opportunity of testing the point; and 
the indications are that, after eighteen months’ experi- 
ence of existing conditions, the merchants, agricul- 
turists, and industrial classes would be glad to get back 
to the monarchical system with all its defects. The 
Chinese are adepts at compromise, and a settlement of 
the present dispute may be arranged. But the tendency 
and temptation to intrigue will remain; and a Chinese 
newspaper believed to enjoy Government support con- 
tains the remarkable statement that, although Yuan 
would like to retire, those who surround him will not 
allow it, and if there appear any chance of his not 
being elected to the Presidency they will force him 
to occupy the Throne. 


THE ROAD BOARD SCANDAL. 


A= the roads good or bad? Can they be bettered? 

How are they paid for? Who manages 
them? These are questions that affect every- 
body. Housing, town planning, even education, 
and the revival of country life, are all bound up with 
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them. Not a man or woman but is not growing more 
and more dependent on means and methods of trans- 
port. Not a year passes but brings a great body of 
traffic upon roads that a few years ago were only cart- 
tracks. Yet while everyone has been talking about the 
roads, and most people complaining about their danger 
and expense, it was only last week that for the first 
time in thirty years the House of Commons gave them 
a day’s debate. These are some of the facts that 
emerged. At the present moment there are more than 
nineteen hundred different local authorities managing 
the roads; it takes twelve public bodies to maintain the 
first eighteen miles of the Uxbridge Road, and seventy- 
two to look after the great North Road from London 
to Carlisle. Last year, upon maintenance alone, and 
apart from loans and new roads, the nineteen hun- 
dred of them spent seventeen and a half millions, 
and, in spite of Mr. Lloyd George’s promises about 
reduced rates, the bill is rising 5 per cent. a year. In 
point of expense, the service of the roads is inferior 
only to the national defences and the Poor Law. And 
for this great work of administration which is the 
Minister responsible to Parliament? There is none. 
The President of the Local Government Board audits 
the local highway accounts, but there his powers end. 
The Home Secretary, through the police, controls 
certain kinds of traffic. The Board of Trade has a 
traffic department. But for the general control 
of the roads there is no_ responsible Minister. 
In the debate it was the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who was the Government’s spokesman. Indeed, it is 
the Treasury to which a member has to go for any infor- 
mation that of grace and not of right its officials may 
choose to give him. For under the Road Board Act of 
1909 a new Commission was created independent of all 
Parliamentary control. A century ago there were many 
of these autonomous bodies; the English Civil Service 
was full of them; in Edinburgh and Dublin they still 
maintain their independence; in London, one after 
another, they have been broken up. To a Radical 
Chancellor of the Exchequer it was left to revert to a 
reactionary system which Mr. Gladstone, better than 
anyone, succeeded in abolishing a generation ago. 
What then is this body which is independent of par- 
liamentary control? It is composed of a chairman and 
four members. The chairman, by a private arrange- 
ment between his office and the Treasury, is receiving 
#500 a year more than the head of the greatest 
Government Departments. The permanent heads of 
the Treasury, the Education Office, the Home Office, 
the Board of Trade, have to be content with their 
£2500 a year; Sir George Gibb, the Chairman of the 
Road Board, gets his £3000. A Board sounds im- 
posing. One thinks of experienced men sitting round 
a table, week after week, supervising details, evolving 
policy. Not of this sort is the Road Board. Last year 
they held three formal meetings. .There were thirty- 
four conferences with local bodies. At the conferences 
the four members were never all present ; at several of 
them the chairman alone put in an appearance. Of 
these conferences they keep no minutes, for, as Mr. 
Lloyd George said in the debate, Government offices are 
above such commercial methods as keeping minutes. 
Their staff came in not through the usual channels 
of the Civil Service, but by the personal patronage 
of the Chairman of the Board. What are the revenues 
and duties of this curiously constituted office? At the 
present moment this informal party is the sole central 
authority for the service of the roads. Their revenue, 
the proceeds of the carriage and petrol duties, is a 
million and a quarter a year. As to its use, they 
are completely independent of parliamentary interfer- 
ence. They can give it all to Ireland, they can make 
grants to this town or that county according as they 
wish; if they prefer, they can apparently turn them- 
selves into a trust company and not give it away at all. 
For up till 30 June they had only distributed one 
million out of three and a half, and had invested the 
other two and a half in Government securities. Where 


grants have been made, they seem to have been fixed 
upon no intelligible principle. 


The Board began by 


taking population as the test, a ridiculous standard 
which soon had to be abandoned. Next, the local 
authorities were to receive from 50 to 75 per cent. of 
their expenditure. But when it came to making the 
grants, there are Irish counties which have re- 
ceived go per cent., whilst the metropolitan boroughs 
have been graciously informed that they can only 
have from 10 per cent. to 50 per cent. In deal- 
ing with London they have discovered another 
principle—the standard of population would ob- 
viously have been too expensive. The County 
of London has subscribed £600,000 to the Board’s 
revenues, and up to a few weeks ago had only received 
£43,000 in grants; the London County Council 
and the Borough Councils were naturally growing 
restive. The Board had to find an answer; they have 
found it in the assertion that London traffic is only local 
traffic, and it is not their business to subscribe to local 
wear and tear. Anyone who has ever been on a motor 
omnibus knows that London traffic is anything but local. 
On one of the many days when the Road Board are not 
sitting, they would do well to go to Piccadilly, or the 
Mansion House, or the Elephant and Castle, and read 
the inscriptions on these omnibuses. From ten, twenty, 
or thirty miles they pour into the central districts, 
tearing up the roads and incidentally killing three 
people a week. The result of it all is that four 
millions will immediately have to be spent on London 
streets if they are not to be ruined. Yet the Road 
Board gives go per cent. of the cost to a county in the 
west of Ireland—there, of course, the traffic is not local 
—but London is to say thank you for an occasional 
grant of ten pounds in every hundred that it spends. 
The fact is that this Board, as at present constituted, 
is quite incapable of doing its proper work. Instead of 
a hole-and-corner committee meeting intermittently in 
Queen Anne’s Mansions, there should be a regularly 
staffed and equipped Government office, and an office 
not independent of parliamertary control, but placed, 
as every other great department, under the direct super- 
vision of a responsible Minister. The central adminis- 
tration of the roads should obviously be a branch, and 
a very important branch, of the work of the Local 
Government Board. Until the Road Act is amended, and 
the Road Board reconstituted on this line, its haphazard 
practices will continue and the complaints against its 
methods grow. 


THE RAND CRISIS: 
THE INDUSTRIAL POINTS IN ISSUE. 
By EXPERTUS. 


tg must understand the true meaning of the word 

miner if any attempt is to be made to realise the 
position on the Rand. The average person will 
naturally say ‘‘ a miner is a man who works on a mine ”’. 
If one looks for the word ‘‘ miner ’’ in a dictionary one 
finds the definition to be ‘‘ one who digs for metals or 
minerals’. This is not quibbling with words. One 
must find out what relation the so-called “‘ miners’ 
claims ’’ have to the rest of the workers on the mines 
and how it is that the rest of the mine hands, as far 
as we know, have no voice in the matter. Roughly, 
on a hundred-stamp plant there will be some two hun- 
dred white men employed, out of which there will barely 
be eighty rock drill men; the rest will be gangers below 
the surface, pump men, engine drivers, blacksmiths, 
fitters, amalgamators, cyanide men, and the staff of 
clerks. | When one puts side by side the ‘‘ miners’ 
claims ’’ and ‘‘ mine owners’ concessions ”’ one realises 
the difficulty of unravelling the skein so as to be equit- 
able to both sides in this dispute. 

Let us run through the ‘‘ miners’ claims ’’ and then 
the concessions offered, bringing claims and concessions 
together wherever possible. 

1. Health conditions. 

Phthisis is caused by the fine particles of dust accu- 
mulating on the lungs, and the death roll is very heavy 
from it. Rewards have been offered by the owners for 
any patent which would assist in resisting the advance 
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of this disease, but nothing has yet come forward of 
any real use. A respirator becomes very irksome when 
working long hours and is discarded by the miners, and 
the spray of water through a patent rock drill does not 
work so efficiently as was hoped for. Above the sur- 
face the sanitation could be very much improved by the 
owners, and also the sleeping quarters of all grades. 
Every man has to pay for his room, and yet two are 
generally packed in together, leaving practically no 
room for luggage or washing utensils. 

2. Eight-hours day or eight and a half hours day. 

Ninety per cent. of the engine drivers are on an eight- 
hour day, and have been for many years; also amalga- 
mators and cyanide men; therefore this cannot affect 
these grades. An eight-hour day in the case of con- 
tractors underground would not meet with their 
approval, as they go below at 6 A.M., come up to lunch 
from 12 to 1 P.M., blast at 4 P.M., and return to the 
surface at 5 k.M. This barely gives them eight hours’ 
drilling. Carpenters, fitters and blacksmiths have a 
ten-hour day, half-day on Saturday, and rarely work on 
Sunday, only in cases of running repairs, and then 
possibly a couple of hours would be all in the morning. 
So this reduces the demand of an eight-hour day to the 
gangers below the surface, and, possibly stokers, 
perhaps 20 per cent. of all hands employed. 

3- More pay and uniform wages system. 

The men will naturally ask for more wages. A 
sovereign was defined by Lord Milner in 1902 as having 
only the purchasing power of ten shillings in the Trans- 
vaal, and he also defined the lowest living wage there 
as £25 per month. The average man on the mine sur- 
face and below will barely average this, hence the 
natural request for more pay. 

The men have a real grievance with regard to re- 
quiring a uniform wages system, as can be at once seen 
by the owners offering weekly wages. As a rule food, 
room, sick benefits, light are all deducted from a man’s 
cheque before he receives it. This is to safeguard in 
particular the boarding-house keeper who was metci- 
lessly robbed in pre-war days by men leaving the mines 
and not paying for their food; but there is no reason 
whatsoever why the owners should delay cheques due at 
the end of a month until very often the seventh day of 
the following month, when, as often happens, the 
cheques are all made out and signed on the first of the 
month and are withheld for no apparent reason. At 
any rate, the men having earned them, are entitled to 
receive them in a reasonable time. 

4. No Sunday labour. 

This demand is deemed inexplicable, as the mine is 
shut down by law on Sundays from 12 till 12, and 
the hauling drivers are not on duty at all. Therefore 
this must refer to the reduction plant employees ; but it 
these are relieved from duty on Sundays a special force 
of police will have to be left in charge of the amalgama- 
ting plates and cyanide and precipitating boxes. A man 
working below the surface who has been on night duty 
comes off at, say, 6 A.M. on Sunday and returns to day 
shift on Monday at 6 a.m. A man who has been on 
day shift comes off on Saturdays at 5 P.M. and is not 
on again till Monday evening at 6 p.m. Thus the 
average miner gets twenty-four hours off on one 
Sunday and forty-eight hours off the next week-end. 

5. Wages Board and New Compensation Act. 

The men are quite right to demand the revision of 
the old Act, and to ask for a wages board. Prices 
fluctuate for labour on too many mines. 

6. Ten days’ annual holiday. 

Any fair-minded person can see the absolute necessity 
of this. The owners also, evidently, by offering it. 

7. Saturday half-holiday. Saturday _half-holiday 
wherever possible. 

It would not be right to expect the mine to be totally 
denuded of employees, as would be the case if this 
demand were granted. It is obviously impossible to 
leave the mine unguarded against fire and thieves. 

8. Security of tenure against change of management. 

Here the men have a real grievance, both below and 
above the surface. Change a mine manager, and in 


nine cases out of ten the heads of departments change. 


With the heads the men change. It is only natural 
that a head should prefer his own staff, but the whole- 
sale changing which undoubtedly goes on is very un- 
settling for a man in steady work, as the mere change 
of his chief will make his position insecure and may 
mean an expensive change of house. 

g. Consolidation of all sick and benefit societies. 

This would remove a grievance; at present when a 
man working on one mine has gone to another, whether 
of choice or by dismissal (say he leaves the one mine 
on the 15th and resumes work on another on the 16th), 
he will have two contributions to the sick benefit socie- 
ties deducted from his cheques. This is paying twice 
over. 


THE CITY. 


ONFIDENCE seems to have become firmly 
established in the City. Cautious observers still 
see elements of danger in the Balkans, on the Rand, 
in Mexico and in China. But the financial trouble 
which caused the slump a few weeks ago has been 
overcome, and the confidence is based partly upon the 
more favourable monetary outlook but chiefly on the 
fact that nobody wants to sell stocks. All the very weak 
positions were shaken out during the slump, and those 
who survived can afford to hold on for better prices 
now that the recovery has definitely commenced. The 
great bulk of the orders that come to the Stock 
Exchange now are buying orders, and cheerfulness 
therefore prevails, although the actual amount of busi- 
ness is small. 

New issues are meeting with a very fair response. 
The failure of the South Australian loan, of which only 
22 per cent. was publicly subscribed, caused no sur- 
prise. Naturally there is only a small demand for 
bonds yielding a trifle over 4 per cent. when higher 
rates can be obtained elsewhere. It is unfortunate that 
the New South Wales Government should be arranging 
a £1,500,000 loan on similar terms at the present time, 
but the underwriters know their business and presum- 
ably they are satisfied. 

Several satisfactory features have developed in the 
markets this week. The recovery in the new Chinese 
and Brazilian loans are signs of the revival of confi- 
dence, and the sharp rally in Brazil Railway common 
stock is a welcome movement, though it is mainly due 
to repurchases by bears. 

The Home Railway department is not deriving much 
benefit from the dividend announcements. Disappoint- 
nent in regard to the Great Eastern’s poor showing is 
aggravated by the absence of any explanatory informa- 
tion. As the Midland and South-Western directors 
were able to furnish figures giving a good rough idea 
of the result of the half-year’s working, there is no 
reason why the Great Eastern, the Brighton, the North- 
Eastern and the Great Northern should not have pro- 
vided their stockholders with a similar guide to their 
positions. The bald announcements made by the 
Great Northern and Brighton Companies, for example, 
have aroused the resentment of the deferred stock- 
holders. Most of the companies appear to have done 
fairly well in view of the increased cost of wages and 
materials, and the expenses incurred by the National 
Insurance Act; and, as higher freight rates came into 
force at the beginning of the current half-year, it is 
hoped that still better things are in store. 

The Canadian Pacific’s revenue statement for June 
showed that the net receipts had only increased by 
$2,948,000, although the gross earnings were 
$16,075,000 higher than in the same month last year. 
The large expansion in working expenses was not liked 
by the market and encouraging crop reports therefore 
had little effect. 

Wall Street has received a shock in the reduction of 
the Illinois Central dividend from 34 to 2} per cent. for 
the half-year, making 6 per cent. against 7 for the year 
to 30 June. As the Union Pacific is a large holder of 
Illinois stock a firmer basis is now provided for the 
rumours that the Union Pacific’s dividend will be 
reduced. It is quite expected that a cut will be made in 
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the Chesapeake dividend, and these considerations have 
stemmed the demand for American railroad stocks. 
The United States Steel Corporation’s quarterly report 
was unexpectedly good, but the Illinois Central dis- 
appointment overshadowed it. 

Hopes of a more tranquil condition of affairs in 
Mexico have caused a recovery in Mexican Railway 
securities. The recognition of the Huerta Government 
by the authorities at White House would help matters, 
and it is believed that this is only a question of time. 

The South African market is likely to remain in a 
disturbed state for some months, but the recent decline 
has been due rather to bear sales than to actual realisa- 
tions ; and the recovery in prices, on the more encourag- 
ing news from Johannesburg, was almost entirely caused 
by short covering. The interesting question for share- 
holders is: What will be the cost per ton of the conces- 
sions in hours and wages to the miners? But it cannot 
be answered yet. Copper shares have benefited from 
the miners’ strike in America, which: threatened to 
restrict production. 

Anticipations of a further advance in Oil shares have 
been fulfilled. The producing companies are all doing 
well with oil standing at record prices, and there is a 
prospect of still higher quotations for the shares of the 
well-managed companies. The outlook for Nitrate 
shares is improved by the renewal of the combination 
for restriction of output. Rubber shares are a trifle 
firmer, but although Mr. Lampard’s invincible optimism 
is encouraging to shareholders they will be better 
pleased when some practical steps have been taken 
towards the standardisation of the plantation product 
and the regulation and control of the market. 

Evidence of the burden of which the finance of Mr. 
George has imposed on business enterprise has been 
forthcoming not only in recent bank reports but in other 
directions. | Messrs. Watney, Combe, Reid and Co. 
complain again of the inequalities of the incidence of 
taxation on licensed houses under the Finance (1909-10) 
Act, and it says much for the stability and conduct of 
the firm that the results shown are so good. The net 
trading profit for the twelve months ending June 1913 
was £360,000; but this sum, large as it appears, is 
small when the-capital commitments of the company 
are considered. After debenture and preference share- 
holders have been provided for, the preferred ordinary 
stockholders get 1 pew cent. And of course Mr. Lloyd 
George turns an indifferent ear to all complaints. 


MANNERS. 


F it is manners that make men, there can be very 
few in these days. One is inclined to ask, do they 
also make women? We hope not, for, if they do, 
women must be even rarer still. If William of Wyke- 
ham came to judgment now, he would surely have to 
find a new class for humans; they could hardly be genus 
homo any more. Yet, if the truth must be told, we 
have an idea that William of Wykeham’s text had no 
strict relevance at all to Lord Rosebery’s theme when 
he was lecturing the boys of Guildford Grammar School 
so wholesomely on Monday. Did not pious William 
really mean character by manners? There wak a day 
when it would almost have been thought wicked to say 
that it was manners—in Lord Rosebery’s sensc—that 
made aman. The hollowness of manners as a guide to 
character used to be a favourite text; illustrated by 
descriptions of polished paragons—the quintessence of 
elegance and formal courtesy—whose hearts were black. 
The innocent, indeed, starting through the world was 
practically told to suspect a blackguard in every gentle- 
man. Good manners werea disguise. We have very 
little of this now—even popular novelettes, we under- 
stand, are not now peopled with elegant villains. Natur- 
ally, for there is no elegance to be warned off. The 


deceitful heart is now wearing the mask of the hoyden 
and the romp, the hooligan and the street arab. A 
much more skilful disguise—for polish was never be- 
lieved to be spontaneous, hardly natural, in English- 
men, and as something artificial it put people on their 


guard. But horse-play argues an untutored mind, so 
that in the young men and maidens of to-day you see 
just the simple (sometimes noble) savage, necessarily 
honest for want of sophistication. So they can deceive 
with much more success than their polished ances- 
tors. It undoubtedly is ihe popular view that as we 
have sloughed off manner we have taken on honesty. 
One is asked to tolerate good-humouredly and even to 
admire the young things’ high spirits as all so natural 
and simple. It may be natural and it may be simple, 
especially as simple is sometimes synonym for fool. 
But where is the consolation in a man being natural if 
he is naturally offensive? Why should we like a woman 
the more for being simple if she is simply vulgar? This 
apology for the casting off of good manners does not 
appeal to us atall. If aman or woman cannot be, or, 
at any rate, is not good inside as well as out, we 
would rather have him good outside than not good either 
way. Who would think of objecting to a lunatic that 
he had a sound body? Possibly an unsound body would 
correspond better with an unsound mind and so be 
simpler; but we never heard of anyone on that account 
preferring a deformed and hideous lunatic to a hand- 
some one. We would be quite willing to take our 
chance of the mischief worked by Brummels and 
D’Orsays if we could get back the manners of their 
age; not that it was at all the high-water mark of 
manners. If the Hebro-American plutocracy of our day 
were to assume courtly manners, we would promptly 
become bull purchasers of moral stock. But we do not 
look for any immediate rise. 

Lord Rosebery did not attempt a definition of 
manners. He would have been very silly if he had. 
He would have left the boys without any idea what 
manners were or what he meant by them. Every defi- 
nition breaks down. If one says it is the expression of 
character, numerous examples spring up to refute us. 
If we say it is the bearing of a gentleman to a gentle- 
man, one knows of many gentlemen who have bad 
manners; and we are bound to add, quite as many 
ladies. Moreover people of any class can have good 
manners. A king may have no manners; a slum child 
or a peasant may be a model. We all agree that the 
quintessence of ill-manners is pretence, especially the 
pretence of fineness. Yet spontaneity does not make 
good manners; the lower classes have always shown 
this, and to-day the higher classes are driving this truth 
home with energy. Neither will reality hold as a test, 
though often put forward. A rough-natured person 
could never achieve good manners by mere honesty. 
To cite the savage is a great mistake ; primitive people 
are always conventional and ceremonial. So one takes 
refuge in saying that manners, like so many other 
things which we know and appreciate as facts, are felt, 
but cannot be explained. Good manners are the manners 
of a good man is very nearly what Aristotle would have 
said. It sounds a truism; it is not always true; yet 
you will not get much further than that, once you begin 
analysing and arguing. A ‘‘ New Republic’’ on 
manners instead of religion would be very diverting, 
if Mr. Mallock or another Mr. Mallock could do it for 
us. The key no doubt would be found in history 
rather than in philosophy. In our, the European, con- 
ception of manners there is obviously much of knight- 
hood, and that is bound up with Christianity. The ideal 
character and his bearing to his brothers and sisters, 
especially those less fortunate than himself, is, we 
should say, at the bottom of the Western conception of 
good manners. But those who know the East tell us 
no Westerner has any manners; indeed can _ hardly 
know what manners are. The manners of the Oriental 
we must admire and leave alone; we cannot change 
our skin. After all, our Western feudal conception is 
a greatone. We have had good manners. Can we not 
get them back? ‘‘ Old world courtesy ’’, ‘‘ old world 
dignity’’, ‘‘the grand manner’’—all these phrases 
show that we are conscious that we have left these 
things behind ; but with regret. It is only a few after 
all who rejoice in their gracelessness. The aristocratic 
lady who sits with both elbows on the table, knife and 
fork in either hand pointing to the ceiling (we write 
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of what we have seen), would not admire that attitude 
in her little daughter, and would at heart prefer the 
habit of her formal ancestress on the wall. The board- 
school girl, who shrieks in groups and doubles up with 
laughter, is a nuisance to passers-by, and ‘‘ cheeks’”’ 
her employer, has no manners not from love of bad 
manners, but because she has never seen good manners 
either at home or at school or anywhere. 

Could we not have a Manners Club and try to regain 
some of our lost estate? Make it a social distinction 
to belong to the Club and we should soon be mending 
our manners. But how shall we start it? Where are 
we to find the well-mannered men and women? 


A HUNDRED POUNDS. 
By FILson Younc. 

E hapa is perhaps not an auspicious moment to ask 
for help in preserving anything. The fashion of 
the day is not to preserve but to destroy. We are 
everywhere engaged in a violent and quite frantic energy 
of demolition and destruction, either with no very clear 
idea of what we are going to build up by way of sub- 
stitute, or else with an all too obvious intention of 

building up something useless and inferior. 

I know that public money has recently been sub- 
scribed to the amount of nearly a quarter of a million 
pounds for the preservation of the most monstrous 
house in England—namely the Crystal Palace. 
Demolition in that case might have amounted almost 
to an act of piety; but demolition is reserved for our 
post offices and Queen Anne houses, while a Crystal 
Nightmare, and monument to the temporary insanity 
of the nineteenth century, is expensively preserved. 
Well, I also wish to help in the preservation of a house ; 
not a house of glass, but a solid and abiding house of 
stone; to be exact, the house in Ecclefechan in which 
Thomas Carlyle was born, and which was built by the 
labour of his own father’s honest hands. The Crystal 
Palace is to cost a quarter of a million pounds; this 
house of Carlyle’s can be secured for £100. I honestly 
believe it to be more important to the people of this 
country to preserve it than to preserve the Crystal 
Palace. For the inferior project a quarter of a million 
has been subscribed ; will some reader of the SaruRDAY 
REVIEW, or perhaps a few of the readers who by weekly 
perusal of thesé pages have come to feel some kind of 
tolerance or even-friendliness for me, combine with me 
to secure this small sum? 

The thing is the more interesting because it is part of 
a series of things in connexion with the memory of 
Carlyle that have been well and truly done. The 
buying of the house in Chelsea where he lived, and the 
preserving of it in his memory is an old story now; but 
it is a story of courage and determination on the part 
of two unknown men without money or influence, who 
simply bore down opposition, and succeeded in preserv- 
ing this house for the nation for ever, because of the 
strength of their conviction that it was a right and 
necessary thing to do. The house in Cheyne Row is 
the property of the Carlyle’s House Memorial Trust, 
and from the shillings which are charged as a fee for 
admission to it, a small incomé is received which has 
slightly exceeded the expense of maintaining it. A 
fittle fund was thus accumulated. 

Now in the village of Ecclefechan, on the road 
between Carlisle and Glasgow, stands the plain little 
house in which Carlyle was born. His father, who was 
a master mason, built it himself in partnership with 
his brother, and the house was divided in two halves 
occupied respectively by the families of the two 
brothers. It is known as The Arched House, because 
the lower part is divided in the middle by an open arch- 
way leading to the yard behind, a window being above 
the archway, and the two doors of entrance on either side 
of it. The building thus stands by itself. In the northern 
of these two houses Carlyle was born in 1795; and, 
with the small accumulated fund aforesaid, the Carlyle’s 
House Memorial Trust were able to buy this four- 
roomed birthplace of a famous man, and preserve it 
for the public, and equip it as a memorial of him in the 


same way as the house in Cheyne Row is equipped. 
But they were not able to buy the other, or southern 
half of The Arched House; and so long as it remains 
the property of someone else, the dignity and even the 
security of the other half is threatened. It can now 
be bought for £110, and easily let to a desirable tenant 
at an annual rent of £6 or £7, so that the transaction 
would be a profitable one; and at the same time this 
I:ttle building, which stands complete in itself, would 
be assured from degradation or demolition. But the 
Trust possesses no fund beyond its little income, and 
is not allowed to borrow money or mortgage its pro- 
perty ; therefore the £100 must be found as a gift. 

I have said that I think it is a really important matter 
—important out of all relation to the paltry sum 
required; and I will tell vou why. The position of 
Carlyle in English letters is quite unique—not only 
because of his great intellectual force and the soundness 
and truth of his work, but because of the influence 
which his character itself has exercised, and is exercis- 
ing, on those who lead the thoughts of others all over 
the world. Carlyle was a very simple man, and he 
lived a very simple life. If one did not care for him 
at all, the house in Chelsea would still be a most valu- 
able monument of the simple dignity and_ intrinsic 
beauty of environment possible to a man of genius 
living on £200 a year in London in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. And when he became great and 
sought after and, for his modest needs, affluent, 
Carlyle still lived in this house, wrote his books there, 
received half the famous men in England there, and 
died there. But in accordance with the simple and stern 
tenor of his own life, his body was buried, not in West- 
minster Abbey as the world wished, and as the Dean 
and Chapter invited, but in the kirkyard of this same 
little viliage in which he had been born; and the circle 
of his existence was thus completed. Now if, as we 
all admit, the place in which such a man lived and 
worked has a beauty and solemnity of association for 
us, what beauty and solemnity should we not find in 
the spot of earth, sacred for ever fo those who love 
him, where his spring of existence in Time rose, and 
where the little life that was afterwards to develop 
into such strength and grandeur and ever-increasing 
iniiuence first drew its breath, first looked out on the 
world with seeing eyes, and first, by some tottering 
step over the threshold into the sunny street, began the 
long journey which was to end in the grave hard by! 
There is a peculiar completion in the thought that his 
own father built this house with his own hands, and 
prepared, with simple toil and craft, the material temple 
in which this great soul was to be born. So that unlike 
a hired house, or one accidentally inhabited, it is itself 
part of the very origins and beginnings of Thomas 
Carlvle. I cannot think that it should be necessary 
with further words to labour the value and importance 
of a house like this to England. Things change and 
perish; as I began by saying, we live in an age of 
destruction and demolition. _It is therefore the more 
important to preserve here and there some little island 
spot of sacred association, so that there may be still 
scme shrines left on the earth for reverent people to 
worship in. 

A few of us, readers of the SatuRDAY Review, could 
do this between us, without making any further appeal. 
‘The exact sum required, I am told, is £110. 1 will 
give the £10 if my readers will provide the other 4,100. 
The thought that this good thing was done would, I 
believe, be a lasting satisfaction to all of us. 


[We feel sure that Mr. Filson Young’s compelling 
appeal will not be made in vain.—Eb. ] 


THE BLACK HEROES. 
By Ernest DIMNeET. 
= OW very unenthusiastic you French people seem 
to be!’’ an American lady said to me some 
short time ago. ‘‘ Are we?”’ I said in great alarm 
and making a rapid examination of conscience to find 


where I had been unduly self-controlled—‘‘ Where? 
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How?” ‘‘ Yes’’, continued the lady, ‘‘1 had been so 
anxious to see the welcome Parisians would give to 
President Poincaré on his return from London, and 
there was no enthusiasm whatever.’’ I stared, then 
breathed. ‘Oh!’ said. ‘‘ We are never 
enthusiastic over politics except when we are on 
the eve of making a revolution. You must not 
expect that.’’ ‘* But then, when are you enthu- 
siastic?’’ the lady went cn. ‘‘Is it because you 
are not sufliciently developed politically? ’’ The very 
thing, my dear madam; you hit it there. We are 
politically undeveloped ; but just wait until a corporal 
and four men come home from some especially warm 
place in Morocco, you will see enthusiasm.” 

I am afraid my American lady was not the other day 
on the route of the Sénégalais nouba and its dark 
musicians. American ladies hardly go out of their way 
to see niggers—but she would have been satisfied. 
Half a million Parisians lining the streets from the 
Ecole Militaire to the Tuileries were not enthusiastic, 
they were simply mad with delight, and the honest 
Airicans barely escaped being carried in triumph. | 
myself, a sober observer with a philosophic turn, 
prowled about the places where I could see the black 
warriors from points of vantage, and the last day of 
their visit, happening through well-deserved luck to 
meet two of them as I came out of the dark entrance 
of the ‘‘ Journal des Débats ’’, I seized my opportunity 
and shook hands with them as if I were never after 
to shake hands with any politically developed American 
lady. After that I was happy. These two looked 
rather forlorn. They were lost in the dark lane 
running beside S. Germain 1|’Auxerrois, and between 
the imposing colonnade of the Louvre which they saw 
before them and the glittering front of that blasphemy 
in gilt iron they had just passed—the hideous Samari- 
taine—they probably felt as blue as the Normand in the 
song. But the moment I told them that the Ecole 
Militaire which they were making for was only forty 
minutes’ walk if they would follow the river and look 
asky for the Eiffel Tower, they brightened up in a mar- 
vellous manner and grinned and sent happy flashes 
from their black and white eyes, and shook hands with 
me again, and started on their forty minutes’ walk 
as Africans will do who think nothing of a forty mile 
desert. I watched them depart, and an old instinct— 
awakened probably by the view I had of the Louvre 
columns and windows—made me run after them almost 
screaming that, if they had time, here was a wonderful 
place full of—but when I thought of what the Louvre 
was full of and how it would be likely to affect these 
exceptional French soldiers, I suddenly changed my 
mind and the words I was going to utter, and I took 
the honest fellows to a nougat shop round the corner 
instead. I only reflected afterwards that here again 
I had been misled by associations, for although I have 
always seen negroes sell nougat I never saw one 
eating it. 

Well, I have been enthusiastic, that is all, and I am 
not sorry. As the lady said, we have not so many 
chances. To be frank, I am full of my niggers. I saw 
one the day after Quatorze Juillet in a Café Biard— 
an institution where you drink excellent coffee in an 
open room or rather a recess off the road. He seemed 
to be lecturing to half a dozen serious-looking citizens 
of the rue Saint-Denis, and was so tall that I at first 
imagined he must be standing on a stool. I saw 
another who lighted his cigarette from that of a boy 
and looked pleasant and benevolent. I saw two going 
down the boulevard Raspail with their shoes dangling 
from their hands, and in exactly the same spot I saw 
three others who gallantly relieved as many washer- 
women of their heavy baskets. I also saw two in the 
Stationer’s shop opposite the Gare Montparnasse. One 
was a corporal with a thin devilish-looking beard and 
a shy expression to atone ‘for the beard. The other, 
who was bargaining for a notebook in the shop, was 
an adjudant, and far and away the handsomest man I 
ever set eyes upon. An adjudant’s uniform is very nearly 
the same as an officer’s, and the well-fitting clothes did 
credit to the tall, statuesque body. The man stood 


with his back towards me, and only suggested graceful 
strength. When he looked round I was not a little 
surprised to behold an exceptionally neat set of features 
with a gentle and gentlemanly expression strikingly 
like that of the Saint-Cyr cadets I so often see in the 
same shop, and something besides evidently denoting 
acquaintance with situations in which a young man has 
to show himself a man. There was rare charm in this 
sable Mars, and nobody would have been bold enough 
to address him in the words of Jules Lemaitre’s pretty 
poem as 
‘** Cher primitif, 6 bamboula ! ”’ 


Yet, as he came out of the shop saluting with perfect 
ease a lieutenant whom he apparently knew, I heard 
him begin with the quaint ‘* Y en a pas”? characteristic 
of African pidgin-French. Had it not been for this 
trifling circumstance I should certainly have been 
tempted to regard the dashing young Othello as one 
of my own countrymen, declare that he ought to vote 
for honest deputies if he cared to and if he knew any, 
quite as much as myself, and insist that when he got 
pensioned off he should be spared the ignominy of being 
appointed a tax-collector with other less godlike 
adjudants. 

Who knows but the next generation of black adju- 
dants will not speak French with absolute purity? I 
have often been surprised at the difference between 
French and American negroes. The former are fre- 
quently—-I might say generally—eloquent, and while 
the tradition of old-fashioned, racy, somewhat pro- 
vincial French has been kept up in Canada, I have long 
been persuaded that if you want to know what the 
delightful airiness of the more cultivated language used 
to be you have one chance left: the old coloured 
mammies in red bandannas you still see in the 
Luxembourg garden preserve something of creole 
gracefulness and musicalness united with perfect sim- 
plicity. We are sensitive to language and culture, but 
we do not mind colour much, and we would be ready 
to acknowledge the authority of a dark man whenever 
the dark man had real authority. It would not be the 
first time. An African admiral commanded the French 
fleets under Francois 1. about Othello’s time. 
General Dumas—the father of Alexandre—was a negro. 
General Yusuf, one of the most brilliant conquerors of 
Algeria, was an African, and so was General Dodds, 
whom I remember as a chief singularly respected and 
even dreaded by his inferiors of whatever complexion. 
There would have been no protest if Abd-el-Kader, who 
had become sufficiently naturalised to print in the 
‘““ Revue des Deux Mondes ’’ his Xenophonian experi- 
ences of horses and cavalry, had been appointed to the 
command of a cavalry force. All this must have been 
felt more or less consciously by the thousands who 
roared themselves hoarse on the passage of the Séné- 
galais. These men might be black, but they did fine 
work for France. Another thought must have been 
clearer. It was not through the mere naturalisation 
of conquest that these children of the hot sands were 
French : they were French above all because they were 
soldiers, and almost all of them wore the Morocco 
medal. The old military instinct, which was dormant 
during the years 1898-1906, and without which it seems 
as if the French nation were doomed to ‘halt and 
stumble, has awakened once more, and its presence 
is felt like the new blood in a convalescent’s veins. 
Ten years ago the bringing over from Africa of 
hundreds of unknown soldiers would have seemed a 
very unnecessary expenditure. To-day it is so natural 
that the delay appears almost unjust. 

Oh! but the French can be enthusiastic ! 


MR. MacCOLL AS CATALOGUER. 
By C. H. Baker. 


HEN Mr. MacColl “ got’? the Wallace Collec- 

tion keepership, his friends experienced various 
sensations. Some were relieved, some disgusted ; some 
said that now perhaps the man would take it easy, 
others deplored that it was a case of wasted energy. 
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Those who prize MacColl the painter more highly than 
MacColl the writer remarked that now at any rate he 
would be able to paint. Otherwise what on earth else 
could he do? That was the common point; what could 
an active mind do with itself while keeping Hertford 
House? The gallery was complete ; it made no acquisi- 
tions ; its trustees were conservatively averse from any 
rearrangement ; a first-class authority had had the man- 
agement since 1g00, and the whole piace was settled and 
perfect in every way. I believe however that since Mr. 
MacColl took over the control he has been at least as 
busy as ever before. The contingent easy time his 
friends had backed has not yet come, and I do not expect 
it ever will. Having at length published his remarkable 
and probably unexampled Catalogue of pictures, the 
keeper is getting seriously to work in other fields. 

Catalogues can be divided into various classes. The 
good old popular kind is typified in the old edition of 
the National Gallery book. This sort is picturesque 
and fulsome; the lives of the painters and descriptions 
of the pictures ure eminently subjective. Instead of 
describing a picture’s composition so that a reader 
in Buenos Ayres could accurately learn how the main 
features were disposed the old catalogue endeavoured 
to translate the story of the picture. Instead of saying 
“Venus stands in the centre, three-quarters left ; Cupid, 
profile right, stands on the left ’’, the compiler would say 
““ Venus has taken temporary charge of Cupid’s bow 
and appears to be entertained with the novel spectacle ’’. 
This method, which resembles the Hon. John Collier 
explaining his problem picture, absorbed valuable space 
and was no real service to serious students whose main 
concern is accurate identification of pictures with which 
they may not be well acquainted. The space thus 
filled might more profitably be given to the picture’s 
history, for though this branch of cataloguing will not 
concern the large public it may often be of capital 
importance to researchers. Of course the labour 
involved in working out a picture’s provenance is 
enormous ; starting if possible with its original owner 
and endeavouring to trace it through successive sales, 
now in Paris, now in Amsterdam or London, and then 
perhaps in Germany, over a period of two centuries, 
may be an endless enterprise; certainly it is one that 
none of Mr. MacColl’s predecessors has thoroughly 
attempted. It may be felt that Mr. MacColl has robbed 
Peter in the way of space to pay Paul; that the length 
he has given to his provenances, for example his ver- 
batim quotations from Smith and old sale catalogues, 
is excessive, whereas his picture descriptions simply 
do not exist. The catalogue as it now stands 
would be no help for identification purposes if 
one found a picture, say, in Madrid and wished 
to ascertain its relation to an unillustrated piece 
at Hertford House. But we must bear in mind that 
in its present form the catalogue is in a half-way state, 
and that when in a few years every picture is illustrated 
descriptions will be superfluous. I dare say by devot- 
ing one’s attention to old sale catalogues one might 
dig out fresh information for Mr. MacColl, or by 
assiduous research detect some little flaw in his 
conclusions. I do not say that such operations 
would not be praiseworthy, but I suspect they may well 
be left to Mr. MacColl himself. My own deferential 
contribution to the list of suggestions he is perhaps 
compiling is that wherever possible the picture’s date 
should be more prominently placed, in brackets 
immediately after the heavy type title and below the 
illustrations. 

Allowing for relation in size (the National Gallery 
could not be catalogued at the leisurely length 
of this Wallace Collection catalogue), Mr. MacColl’s 
work should set a standard for the future not only 
in form but in intention; for at the back of all 
his research (and few can tell how taxing such 
research must be) lies one main idea: the final estab- 
lishment of truth as regards his pictures’ preten- 
sions. Curiously, but not unnaturally, keepers and 
directors and trustees have the kind of illusions that 
pursued ostriches exhibit. Pictures have been in 
some way acquired as authentic specimens; their 


authenticity becomes suspect; their reputations leak. 
As a rule, impelled by a deep instinct, the authorities 
I have mentioned conspire to ignore the opening seams. 
All will be well, they hope, if only they preserve an 
obstinate official belief that the water is not trickling 
in. Their reasons are obscure, like most that spring 
from complex instinct. But the mistake once made, 
principle forbids that they should admit or set it right. 
As if they mattered! As if by sitting tight they could 
suppress the truth! Therefore we experience a crisp 
surprise on finding the keeper of a great collection 
heading an examination of the leaking cracks and 
scrutinising the pedigrees of the pictures in his care. 
For more than a decade the Wallace Collection had 
reposed in official security. Investigation of the pic- 
tures’ claims was not pressed. But when, as was in- 
evitable, closer scrutiny is made and the gift horse’s 
teeth are critically examined, they are not all as sound 
as had been officially surmised. Mr. MacColl’s inquiry 
has not reduced the Wallace Collection from its high 
importance; it remains a wonderful monument to Lord 
Hertford’s collecting genius. But in many instances 
his research has set things right that had been wronged, 
has corrected titles and in the case of Rembrandt, to 
go no further, has cleared the master’s account of the 
unworthy and relatively trivial ‘‘ Negro Archer ’’. 
Thus has Mr. MacColl answered those who won- 
dered what on earth he would find to do in a place where 
his sympathies and energy were supposed to be wasted. 
He simply discovered a scope for what I dare say he 
had not suspected lay in him; a passion for detective 
research. The passion for such exact and dusty 
scholarship was certainly not credited to him by those 
who knew; he was hardly the sort, they felt, to be 
interested in dead stuff like that, a job that was really 
fit only for some bookworm. It is interesting to see 
how living and practically valuable he yet found it 
possible to make this job, and to recognise that tackling 
it he has outsearched the most professional researcher. 


SOME DRAMATIC CONFESSIONS. 
III. THE ORDINARY PLAYGOER. 


I HAVE long wanted to intervene, for I can settle 

this discussion out of hand. My confession is a 
simple one: indeed, one or two intelligent managers 
and critics have long expected it. My confession is just 
this—I do not exist. 

The forty odd failures of the present season are now 
explained. For many years our speculative managers 
have respected me, have compassed the earth to please 
me, have desired only the privilege of gratifying my 
lust for novelty, my appetite for sensation, my incredible 
vulgarity. They have laid out vast sums of money. 
They have condescended to my intelligence. They have 
studiously perused my countenance, fearing my disap- 
probation, freezing at my indifference, basking in my 
favour. Producers have produced for me; playmakers 
have made plays for me; actors have acted for me; 
critics have told me where I should feel at home. Then 
I have laughed—but not at their plays. I have derided 
them—but not in their theatres. 

I am a myth. I am a superstition. Who has seen 
the Ordinary Playgoer? Where does he live? What 
is his name and address? Is he short, or tall, or of 
medium height? How is he clothed? What is his 
religion? Has he an idea in his head? What are his 
principal interests? You cannot tell. You cannot begin 
to describe him. Why do you continue to believe in 
a person you have never seen; of whom you know 
nothing at all; whose tastes, habits, inclinations, and 
humour are mysterious? 

Managers still talk of the Ordinary Playgoer. They 
are always hoping that one day they will meet me in 
the Strand or in the purlieus of Leicester Square ; that 
they will take me by the hand and lead me into their 
theatres. Sometimes they hope to meet me in a gibus 
and white shirt; to conduct me to a numbered stall ; 
to sell me a programme for one sixpence and to take 
charge of my hat and coat for another. Sometimes they 
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hope to meet me in a bowler hat; and to jam me 
courteously, but very firmly, into a crowded pit. Always 
they are looking for me, seeking to penetrate my dis- 
guise, to claim me as inveterately of their acquaintance. 
Meantime, from the impassable security of non-exist- 
ence, I wonder, with as much vitality as is possible in 
the ghost of a person who never lived, why they con- 
tinue to worship and to consult an image of their own 
devising. When the joke becomes too good to lose | 
tell it over to my dear friends—the Average Man and 
the Normal Woman. We three are the merriest wraiths 
who never lived. Only one reflexion is able to disturb 
our ghostly merriment. The time will come when the 
people who believe in us will discover their mistake, 
and no longer fool themselves for our delight. We 
would not for the world forfeit the interest of our 
clientéle. Why, then, do I make this perilous confes- 
sion? Will they not read it and be wise? There you 
are quite at fault. They will read it; but it will not 
make the slightest difference in the ardour of their 
trust. If I do not exist, they will argue, how could I 
make this confession? The same difficulty will possibly 
have presented itself to more than one of your unmeta- 
physical intelligences. But the erudite will already have 
grasped that my being is conditional. I exist to prove 
that I do not exist. Apart from this, I inhabit only 
the imaginations of managers, authors, and actors. 
They have never seen me in the theatre and they never 
will. 


IV. AN UNEMPLOYED FINANCIAL GENIUS. 


First let me confess that for a nominal salary and a 
small commission I am ready to take the English 
theatre in hand ; to reorganise it upon a business footing ; 
to make it pay. I am not going to talk about art or 
anything of that kind. I merely want to show how the 
English Theatres Consolidated would be run by an 
intelligent promoter. 

I have talked with actors, with authors, and with 
managers. Each party explains the financial failure of 
the past season differently. The actors tell me that 
they are capable men. All we want, they say, is to be 
provided with good parts. The slump is not our fault. 
It is the fault of the managers who choose plays 
without discretion and distribute parts without 
regard for the abilities and sensibilities of their com- 
panies. Meantime the managers have already told me 
that the failure must not be attributed to them. It is 
the fault of the authors. They tell me there are no 
good plays; that if a really good play turned up to- 
morrow in a manager’s office they would immediately 
be contesting among themselves the honour and profit 
of immediately producing it. Meantime the authors 
have told me that the fault must not be attributed to 
them. There is an abundance of good plays. I am in- 
formed that every English author of distinction writes 
plays with the utmost regularity from the age of sixteen 
to the age of sixty. The greater number of these plays 
are not only good enough—they are, in the opinion 
of their authors’ friends, too good for the general 
public. There must be at least half a million of these 
excellent plays lying idle upon the shelves of this 
country. 

This, then, is the position. In the English theatre 
there is an abundance of competent actors; an abun- 
dance of able managers; a superabundance of good 
plays. The actors only require good parts to assert 
their competence. The managers only require good 
plays to prove their ability. We have it on the best 
authority that the plays exist. It is merely a question 
of bringing the parties into touch. It is almost mad- 
dening to a simple man of business like myself to see 
the English theatre perpetually suffering from incom- 
petent acting, makeshift management, and bad author- 
ship simply because the parties never meet who between 
them could so easily make our London drama the glory 
of the world. 

I propose that all the managers, all the actors, and 
all the authors should come together and appoint me 
principal director of a central clearing-house. To this 


clearing-house every actor, author, and manager shall 
bring his ware. From the vast pool of theatrical 
assets thus created I undertake to provide parts for all 
the actors, plays for all the managers, managers and 
actors for all the plays. Only one difficulty occurs to 
me. When everyone is fitted to his heart’s content 
the public may not be big enough to go round. 

This difficulty is not so serious as it seems. The 
vast enterprise I am suggesting would be entitled the 
English Theatres Consolidated. Members of the pool 
would share the profits irrespective of the success or 
non-success of their particular theatres or plays; and 
I have thought of an arrangement whereby the public, 
after visiting the successful theatres, as it does even 
under the present conditions of management, might 
afterwards be induced to visit the less popular places 
of entertainment. I should abolish the present absurd 
system of fixed and equal prices. In a normally con- 
ducted business enterprise the price of an article varies 
with its quality. This is not so in the theatre. One pays 
the same for the dullest as for the most brilliant play 
of the year. Under my control there would be a central 
mart for the auction of tickets. Seats for the popular 
success of the season would be sold for what they would 
fetch under the hammer. You might choose between 
paying three guineas a stall for a successful play, 
or paying half-a-crown a stall for a failure. The high 
prices which would undoubtedly be fetched in the height 
of a season for seats at a play at the height of a run 
would compensate for the rates at which the public 
were admitted to less fashionable plays. Customers 
would pay according to quality as determined by the 
higgling of the market. In extremely bad cases, where 
tickets could not be sold or given away, the public would 
be paid to take them. 

The plan I have briefly sketched would meet all the 
most pressing requirements of the London theatres. 
The managers want plays. Very well, I can provide 
them. The authors want performances. Very well, I 
can arrange them. Everybody wants an audience. Very 
well, I will persuade it. 

Incidentally, by paying people to take tickets for 
unsuccessful plays, the English Theatres Consolidated 
would be finding work for the unemployed. 


THE MESSENGERS. 
By Lorp Dunsany. 


(> wandering nigh Parnassus chasing hares heard 
the high Muses. 

‘“Take us a message to the Golden Town.”’ 

Thus sang the Muses. 

But the man said ‘‘ They do not call to me. 
such as me speak the Muses ’’. 

And the Muses called him by name. 

‘“Take us a message’’, they said, ‘‘ to the Golden 
Town.”’ 

And the man was downcast, for he would have chased 
hares. 

And the Muses called again. 

And when, whether in valleys or on high crags of the 
hills, he still heard the Muses he went at last to them 
and heard their message, though he would fain have 
left it to other men and chased the fleet hares still 
in happy valleys. 

And they gave him a wreath of laurels carved out 
of emeralds as only the Muses can carve. ‘‘ By this’’, 
they said, ‘‘ they shall know that you come from the 
Muses.”’ 

And the man went from that place and dressed in 
scarlet silks as befitted one that came from the high 
Muses. And through the gateway of the Golden Town 
he ran and cried his message, and his cloak floated 
behind him. All silent sat the wise men and the aged, 
they of the Golden Town; cross-legged they sat before 
their houses reading from parchments a message of the 
Muses that they sent long before. 

And the young man cried his message from the 
Muses. 
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And they rose up and said: ‘‘ Thou art not from the 
Muses. Otherwise spake they’’. And they stoned 
him and he died. 

And afterwards they carved his message upon gold; 
and read it in their temples on holy days. 

When will the Muses rest? When are they weary? 


They sent another messenger to the Golden Town. And | 


they gave him a wand of ivory to carry in his hand with 
all the beautiful stories of the world wondrously carved 
thereon. And only the Muses could have carved it. 
‘* By this ”’, they said, ‘‘ they shall know that you come 
from the Muses.”’ 

And he came through the gateway of the Golden 
Town with the message he had for its people. And 
they rose up at once in the golden street, they rose 
from reading the message that they had carved upon 
gold. ‘‘ The last who came”’, they said, ‘‘ came with 
a wreath of laurels carved out of emeralds, as only the 
Muses can carve. You are not from the Muses.”’ 

And even a$ they had stoned the last so also they 
stoned him. And afterwards they carved his message 
on gold and laid it up in their temples. 

When will the Muses rest? When are they weary? 
Even yet once again they sent a messenger under the 
gateway into the Golden Town. And for all that he 
wore a gariand of gold that the high Muses gave him; 
a garland of kingcups soft and yellow on his head, yet 
fashioned of pure gold, and by whom but the Muses; 
yet did they stone him in the Golden Town. But they 
had the message, and what care the Muses? 

And yet will they not rest, for some while since I 
heard them call to me. 

take our message’’, they said, ‘‘ unto the 
Golden Town.”’ 

But I would not go. And they spake a second time. 
‘* Go take our message ’’, they said. 

And still I would not go, and they cried out a third 
time: ‘‘Go take our message’”’. 

And though they cried a third time I would not go. 
But morning and night they cried and through long 
evenings. 

When will the Muses rest? When are they weary? 
And when they would not cease to call to me I went 
to them and I said: ‘‘ The Golden Town is the Golden 
Town no longer. They have sold their pillars for brass 
and their temples for money, they have made coins out 
of their golden doors. It is become a dark town full 
of trouble, there is no ease in its streets, beauty has left 
it and the old songs are gone”’. 

take our message they cried. 

And I said to the high Muses: ‘‘ You do not under- 
stand. You have no message for the Golden Town, 
the Golden Town no longer ’’. 

‘*Go take our message ’’ they cried. 

‘* What is your message? ’’ I said to the high Muses. 

And when I heard their message I made excuses, 
dreading to speak such things in the Golden Town; 
and again they bade me go. 

And I said: ‘‘ I will not go. None will believe me ”’. 

And still the Muses cry to me all night long. 

They do not understand. How should they know? 


THE GREAT NORTHERN DIVER. 
By Epmunp SELous. 


_ tiny tent is pitched upon the bleak crest of a 
hill overlooking the lake in general, and, more 
particularly, one of its smaller bays, roughly circular 
in form. In the midst of it lies a small and almost 
circular islet, and at one point of this along the shore 
is something also circular and still smaller, a nest, in 
fact, being that of the bird whose name surmounts 
the article, as does she herself that nest. She has 
been there presumably all night, and continues now to 
sit in the chill early morning for another hour or so 
before her helpmate comes gliding round the curve 
of the islet, nearest to which the nest is situated, 
and on seeing him she slides at once into the water and 
swims towards him. The two birds round the islet in 


opposite directions without any close approach or 
observable greeting, and the new-comer swims in under 
the nest—it is from some six to nine inches, possibly 
a foot, above the water at the top of a steep slope— 
and then a little out from it again. This he repeats 
once or twice, peering up each time at the nest in 
so wishful a manner that one seems to see actual 
expression in the eyes and countenance, though in all 
probability it is conveyed entirely through movement. 
At length, after a forward reach and back withdrawal 
or two of the head, he makes a tremendous leap out 
of the water, which, either of itself or with a step or 
two afterwards, brings him not sliding onto his nest 
(as saith the handbook), but standing over it upon his 
far-backward-placed legs, if not erect, yet at a credit- 
able angle towards it, and in this attitude—emulative, 
at least, of a penguin’s—he bends down his head into 
the nest, touching, as it would seem, the eggs with 
his bill before sinking onto them. Thus instead of 
pushing himself up the steep slope—perhaps too steep 
for such a method—with one mighty leap (as it seems) 
he has topped it—a feat not recorded in the annals of 
book ornithology. Meanwhile the female, having 
swum to but a short distance beyond the islet, arrests 
her course, and floating at ease upon the water preens 
herself for some while assiduously. Often in doing 
this she turns right upon one side so that the whole 
of the gleaming white feathering from throat to legs 
(with one of these included), which, in ordinary 
circumstances cannot be seen when she swims, is ex- 
hibited in a fine coup d’ceil. It is a sight to see as 
she flashes it out of eclipse, and now here, now there, 
over the broad snowy surface delivers dainty little 
bloodless stabs with her sharp stiletto beak, turning 
as she does so round and round in the water, not as 
it would seem with any purpose of so doing, but by 
the ordinary laws of mechanics, probably because, 
through habit, she keeps paddling with that foot which 
is still under water. At length, having brought her 
toilette to a conclusion and reassumed the ordinary 
posture of natation, she rises in the water—another 
flash—and gives her wings a flap; ‘then again, and 
having repeated this several times at short intervals 
with some other little pleasurable actions, seeming to 
show appreciation of recovered freedom after her long 
all-night sitting, she dives and is gone. Gone one 
may well say, for the surface of the lake is long 
scanned with the glasses in expectation of her reappear- 
ance, but in vain. Long afterwards one gets another 
glimpse of her far off on the free expanse of the 
water, but when she next dives her retirement seems 
final. Later, however, and long before her period of 
well-earned relaxation would seem justly to have deter- 
mined, she appears again, as though by magic, just a 
little out from the nest towards which she seems to 
look with an anxious, half-timid glance as if pleading 
with her partner to come off and let her enter again on 
her duties. This is a pretty picture and it continues 
for some while, for the male, having his own sense 
of duty, is not to be entreated, but sits obstinately on. 
Thus repulsed, the mother at length turns discon- 
solately away, and, diving, comes up at some distance 
on the opposite side of the island. But she cannot 
keep long away from it. Nearer she comes, stealing 
at first, then with the manner as of one whose mind 
is fully made up, and having rounded the point from 
which she first becomes visible to the sitter, there is 
all at once a great splash amidst the little stony 
archipelago just within which the nest is situated, 
and the next moment he appears swimming out to 
her. Again the two pass each other without pause 
or demonstration, though only at the distance of a 
foot or so, and the mother, swimming eagerly in and 
leaping, even, it seems, more mightily than the male 
has before, as urged by a mightier passion, once more 
takes sweet possession of that little shallow cup of 
dark earth in which all her simple bird soul is centred— 
the contents of which (‘‘ the pity of it, Iago!’’) have 
probably been sold long before to someone who is even 
now on his way out from England to ** obtain = 

them. Nothing of these two birds’ actions, of their 
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life and soul and being, nothing that they really are, 
of their wild hearts’ joy or care, will have any 
charm at all for this ‘naturalist’, be any part 
at all of his interest. He has come simply to 
take their eggs and hurry home again; to look at 
them from time to time afterwards with the pride of 
possession, carefully explaining to his friends when he 
exhibits them that he took them himself—with his own 
hands—from the actual nest in which they lay till then 
untouched, and went-out to Iceland to do it. As for 
science, has he not measured them—very carefully— 
and do they not lie named and classified? That was 
for her. He is her true servant, acting in her interests, 
and when she decides on bringing out yet another 
book on British birds, with still more coloured plates 
of their eggs, he will place his collection—his ‘‘ exten- 
sive collection ’’ at her disposal, and be thanked for it in 
the preface. Such is the soul of a pedant—such the 
romance of egg-collecting. 

Should, however, the catastrophe here foreshadowed 
pass by some accident over the birds’ heads and their 
two eggs be left them, it does not by any means follow 
that there will be two chicks. Icelanders will tell 
you that as soon as the first egg of the great northern 
diver is hatched, the minute-old chick is urged or en- 
couraged to follow its parent, who at once takes the 
water. In this last there is no doubt some slight 
exaggeration, but that there is usually, if not always, 
but a single child would appear to be the case. The 
nest once left is never returned to, and thus, though 
the younger chick should be on the point of chipping 
the shell, or should actually chip it a few minutes 
afterwards, it is all in vain, and the unfortunate (or 
fortunate) little creature never fulfils the destiny that in 
justice, or rather, according to ordinary calculations, 
would seem to await it. It is this part of the state- 
ment which probably needs confirmation, for that the 
abandoned egg is sometimes, or at any rate was once, 
addled is a fact which has been revealed in the fullest 
possible manner to at least one earnest inquirer. To 
this same favoured individual it has long appeared 
that one out of almost every sitting of eggs, whatever 
the number and whatever the species of bird to which 
they belong, is in this same condition. Not to over- 
state the matter, however, let us say that this is 
frequently the case. If then for some reason it were 
only a little more usual than is commonly the case for 
one of the two eggs of this bird to be lifeless, the parents 
might have got so much into the habit of putting 
forth with the chick that first appeared, without wait- 
ing any reasonable time for the other, that even when 
it now chances that the latter is in a proper state 
of development no difference in the time of starting 
is made on that account. Let it be understood, how- 
ever, that only in the case of the facts being as reported 
does the writer permit himself to frame this hypothesis, 
which even then he would prefer to have treated as a 
suggestion merely, so much does he fear imperilling 
his carefully earned reputation for scientific caution. 

Hours now go by, the morning grows into the after- 
noon, and the afternoon wears, yet our female still 
sits on the nest. Only her bill can be studied—it is 
not enough, and the male is nowhere to be seen. Then 
all at once there comes compensation, and even more, 
for four birds together—divers all—are down and 
swimming on the lake, and with them, as though 
specially provided, comes sunshine. Fine, handsome 
birds they are, with their bold, contrasting colouring of 
black and white—flashing now in the unaccustomed sun 
—and contour lithe, flowing, yet stately—majestic one 
may almost call them. They are like superb Spanish 
beauties, with raven hair, in black mantillas, and 
finely developed, but they have not the soft grace and 
loveliness—for it amounts to that—of our own red- 
throated diver (our own because it breeds with us), 
whose charm is more subtle and captivating—a fay, an 
Undine. These four birds swim with a curious sort 
of uncertainty (born of their companionship), seeming 
to have no fixed purpose or direction, so that the 
deviation, by ever so little, of any one of them from 
the line of advance is a reason for any or each of 


the others deviating in sympathy, and thus they become 
grouped, separated, and amalgamated again as each 
draws or is drawn by another. They have a habit 
of stretching out the head and neck along the water, 
and swimming so deeply that sometimes only the upper 
line of these and the top of the back—or even that 
alone—can be seen; but whether they are fishing or 
drinking, or engaged in anything special when they do 
this cannot be made out. Sometimes two will come 
together, as though by mutual attraction, seem about 
to touch with their bills, then both dash under water 
as in coquetry or bashful confusion. As their mood 
grows more sprightful first one and then another takes 
wing, rising with a great deal of preliminary flapping 
along the water, flying then for a little low over it, 
and coming down on it again. In this last may be 
particularly noted the mode of transition from flight to 
natation, for instead of descending at a slant after 
the common manner they sink down whilst flying quite 
horizontally, and yet not abruptly so, but very gradually 
—a mode which has a curious new grace in it. At 
length one of the birds flies round a bend of the hills, 
probably into some fresh sheet of water opening out 
from beyond where this narrows. Then from the 
distance comes that weirdest, that most haunting of 
sounds, that cry which—but of it anon. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHINA’S APPEAL TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
29 July 1913. 

Sir—In your issue of last week you refer to my 
appeal in the ‘‘ Times’’ that China may be delivered 
from the opium curse, and you say that this appeal 
‘really covers only a sordid question of money ”’. 
Again, you say that ‘‘the only honest course for 
General Chang’s Government is to buy up the remain- 
ing Indian opium and re-export or destroy it as they 
please ’’. 

The first of these statements has unfortunately much 
truth in it. If it were not for this money difficulty, it 
seems to me that there are few fair-minded peopie who 
would refuse our request—that we may be allowed to 
shut out a poison which we do not want, which is ruin- 
ing thousands of our people, and which is grievously 
hindering our own opium suppression work ; but because 
of this money difficulty the right and wrong of the 
question are lost sight of. 

Had China the money, or could she raise it for this 
object, she would gladly buy up and destroy the stocks. 
As it is, she is obliged to borrow large sums of money 
at exorbitant rates from foreign countries for purposes 
of reconstruction, and can do no more. Our Govern- 
ment has, however, done something to show its sin- 
cerity, for in asking permission to shut out the stocks 
and offering to pay for their reshipment to India we 
voluntarily forgo about one million sterling of our 
revenue from duty which we should obtain if the opium 
passed into the country; and, again, there have been 
during the past year very many instances of large and 
valuable amounts of confiscated opium being volun- 
tarily destroyed by the authorities. Szechuan, formerly 
the largest opium-growing province, has suffered a 
loss of revenue amounting to 10,000,000 taels (about 
£1,500,000), owing to the cessation of the opium ship- 
ments from that province. 

You also say that the Indian opium comes to us 
‘under the guarantee of a treaty made wholly in the 
interests of China’’. It is a fact that the treaty was 
renewed in 1911 by the Manchu Government, but this 
was done in the face of numerous protests from all over 
China, and in face of an unanimous appeal for its 
abrogation by the Provisional National Assembly, who 
were of one mind in desiring to enforce total 
prohibition. 

What is the reason why we have so much difficulty 
in enforcing our own prohibition? The chief reason, 
I believe, is this. The farmers not unnaturally resist 
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when they are ordered to stop growing opium or when 
their crops are destroyed, saying ‘‘ Why should you 
rob us of our profit, and still let the foreign opium come 
in? You are killing our own people and helping the 
foreigners. We will not obey such laws’’. And then 
comes organised rebellion, which we can only put down 
by military force, often with much loss of life. 
What is the reason for these ‘‘ barbarous methods 
of prevention ’’ of which you accuse us? Our people 
maintain that it is the Indian opium still being forced 


upon us. 
Finally you say ‘‘ the Chinese have not abandoned 
and do not wish to abandon the use of opium’’. This 


1 entirely deny. From the President downward every 
truly patriotic Chinese desires most earnestly to see 
this evil rooted out, and regards the reform as of the 
first importance for the true development of China. If 
the facts had been as you state, why has China already 
suppressed, as-is generally admitted, from 80 to go per 
cent. of her former opium production as it existed in 
1906? We admit that we have still much remaining 
to be done, but when our Government and both Houses 
of Parliament petition Great Britain (as they have done) 
to allow them to shut out the stocks of Indian opium, 
it is only with the sincere desire that total prohibition 
may be enforced all over the country, and in this 
national movement we trust that Great Britain will give 
us practical help and sympathy, and not hinder us by 
compelling us to take in more foreign opium. 
Yours truly 
L. CHANG 
Lieut.-General and Military Adviser 
to the President of China. 

[We will deal with this letter next week. Meantime 
we commend to our correspondent Mr. R. S. Gundry’s 
pamphlet on the opium trade.—Ep. S.R. | 


SERBS AND GREEKS. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDay REVIEW. 
Savile Club 30 July 1913. 

Sir—It is quite like old times to turn from other 
papers and find a little sense in the SaTuRDAy REVIEW. 
I am moved to thank you for protesting that *‘ an auto- 
nomous Macedonia’’ would of course only mean a 
revival of the Macedonian question in an acute form. 
But I should like to know why, in the same article, you 
say it would be ‘‘ unwise to credit particular instances ”’ 
of ‘horrible barbarities’’; and why you “safely 
assume ”’ that they ‘* have been practised on all sides ’’ ? 

Is it not a fact that none of the Bulgarian allega- 
tions against their enemies has been supported either 
by detailed statement or by impartial evidence, while 
the massacres committed by the Bulgarians at Serres 
and Doxato, to take two very definite Greek charges, 
have been verified by consuls of Austria, France and 
Italy ; by correspondents of the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph”’, 
the ‘‘ Temps’”’ and the ‘‘ Secolo’’; and by Captain 
Cardale, a British naval officer on the Active List? 

What further evidence do you require? A British 
Consular Report? I am sure the Greeks would like 
nothing better than a report from the British Consul- 
General at Salonika dealing with Bulgarian activities in 
the district since last November. But then what would 
poor Sir Edward Grey do if he were no longer able 
to rise in the House and say that he ‘‘ has no official 
information ”’ ? I am Sir yours etc. 


P.S.—I also wished to ask you, had I the space, 
whether your despair of ‘‘ anything like statesmanship 
from Greeks or Serbs’’ and your remark that “* you 
have no reason to expect the moderation of common 
sense, much less generosity, from Greeks or Serbs’”’ 
—whether these were based on a _ knowledge of 
M. Venizelos’ public statements of policy, and on his 
behaviour at the London Conference ; or whether they 
were merely passing expressions of conternpt for every- 
thing south of the Balkans; a contempt which is 
characteristic of the English halfpenny Press, but not, 
I hope, of the SaruRDAY REVIEW? 


_ JUDGE-MADE LAW AS TO LICENCE VALUE. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 
Springhill Clarkston Glasgow 
25 July 1913. 

Sir—Another example of the manner in which the 
edifice of our judge-made law is reared ona foundation 
of Lloyd-Georgian nonsense is afforded by the Lords’ 
decision, pronounced on 7 July, in a case which had 
gone, with the usual mutually contradictory results, 
through the High Court of Justice and the Court of 
Appeal. It presented two issues, of which I am con- 
cerned with only one, namely, the interpretation to be 
put on the last nineteen words of the closing paragraph 
in Section 44 (2) Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910. The 
paragraph reads : 

“‘In estimating . . . the value as licensed premises 
of hotels or other premises used for purposes other than 
the sale of intoxicating liquor, no increased value aris- 
ing from profits not derived from the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquor shall be taken into consideration.”’ 

There is no evidence in either of the judgments 
printed in the ‘‘Scotsman’’ (which is the source of my 
information) that any one of their Lordships even 
apprehended the point which was really at issue. It 
was simply : Do the words ‘‘ taken into consideration ”’ 
imply inclusion in, or exclusion from, the licence value? 
Their Lordships lost themselves in an analysis of ‘‘ the 
profits not derived from the sale of intoxicating 
liquors’’; which analysis, 1 am confident, will have 
evoked the surprise and admiration of the genius who is 
responsible for the ambiguous words. These, in all 
probability, were copied from some other Act, without 
an accompanying idea in the writer’s head. 

Lord Haldane’s judgment, which was read by Lord 
Loreburn, was a series of obviously unconscious ter- 
giversations as between the two interpretations, ‘ in- 
clusion’’ and ‘‘exclusion’’, winding up by accident 
with his Lordship’s face towards the latter. This will 
be seen from the words embodying his decision, thus : 

‘“ The value of the premises as licensed is the entire 
value, taking all sources of profit into account, and 
these sources are threefold. There is value derived 
from the right to sell intoxicants, value derived from 
the supply of everything that can be supplied apart from 
the licence, and value arising from the fact that the 
advantage of possessing a licence enables the licence- 
holder to improve his trade . . . as regards these other 
things. The excess of the value of the premises as 
licensed over their value as not licensed includes the 
total increase of value arising from the first and third 
of these advantages, and it is that part of the total 
increase which is attributable to the third of them that 
appears to me to be indicated when the proviso directs 
that . . . no increased value arising from profits not 
derived from the sale of intoxicants is to be taken into 
consideration.”’ 

Lord Shaw of Dunfermline is nothing if not original. 
Ostensibly he concurred in Lord Haldane’s judgment 
(as did all the other judges); but he illumined the 
decision by giving details of a concrete case of his own 
imagining, as follows : 

‘If the gross value had been £1000, item (a)—its 
profits from the sale of intoxicants—might have been 
£400; item (b)—its profits as an unlicensed house— 
might have been £500; and item (c)—its increased 
profits not derived from intoxicants, but increased in 
value or profit by reason of the licence as described— 
would have been £100. While the gross value was 
£1000, the Statute declares that when engaged in the 

operation of getting at the annual licence value, the 
gross value must not include item (c).”” : 

It will be seen that Lord Haldane’s third advantage 
is neither more nor less than Lord Shaw’s item (c). 
Lord Haldane is for non-exclusion, Lord Shaw for non- 
inclusion. Their decision was unanimous, and is now 
the indisputable law of the land. 

Both of these eminent men favour us with disquisi- 
tions on the import of the word ny increased ’’ as used 
in the ambiguous phrase. In point of fact, they both 


misapply it throughout. In their mouths, ‘‘ increased 
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value ’’ means increase of value. A public-house is 
rented, say, at £70, when it would fetch no more than 
£30 as an ordinary shop. The increased value is 470, 
the increase of value £ 4o. 
I am Sir your obedient servant 
Joun Govan. 


MEMBERS FOR WOMEN. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club Pall Mall S.W. 


Sirn—Why should not women be treated as a con- 
stituency by themselves and be separately represented 
in the House of Commons by their own members ? 

They need not have many members. The smaller 
the number, the more likely to act together; a large 
number would almost certainly split into factions. The 
exact number and their distribution are matters of detail 
which can easily be worked out if once the principle is 
accepted. 

Most men object to female suffrage in any of the 
various degrees in which it has been advocated, but 
there are few men who would not be glad to have the 
views and wishes of women authoritatively expressed 
inside the House of Commons itself. 

The voice of women (there could be no valid objec- 
tion to women sitting for Woman) speaking on women’s 
behalf would be an influence for their benefit (I will 
add also for the benefit of men) far beyond that which 
women could hope to gain by a claim to a share in 
every member of the House. It would be the little 
leaven leavening the whole lump. 

Women would gain more real power in this way than 
by voting at men’s elections. The one means co- 
operation with men for good, the other contention with 
men for mastery. Your obedient servant 

H. M. Humpnry. 


“NERVOUS BREAKDOWNS.” 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REvVIEw. 


Sir—As the author of ‘‘ Nervous Breakdowns and 
How to Avoid Them ’’, I am indebted to the writer of 
the middle article, entitled ‘‘ The Nerve Doctor ’’, in 
the issue of 19 July for the frankness with which he 
has stated his difficulties and the clearness with which 
he has depicted the dilemma in which he found himself. 
His main difficulty seems to be in reference to the laws 
of health, regarding which he sees anarchy where he 
expected to find order. His dilemma consists in the 
individual application of those laws. 

The laws of health however are comparable to a 
chain rather than to a solid bar of iron; and a chain 
has a loose appearance as it rests on the ground. Yet 
it is in its flexibility that its power lies, for this property 
both gives it additional strength and enlarges its sphere 
of usefulness. In matters of health people prefer cast- 
iron rules, but it is only the crank and the faddist who 
can supply them. No two human beings are alike, 
but in spite of this fact there is a certain general average 
among persons of the same race. Freaks are 
occasionally met with—men for instance who grow to 
eight feet or more in height. We can no more explain 
why this should be than we can say why some people 
should be able with impunity to eat things that would 
bring disaster on others; we can no more afford to 
imitate them—and it was as a warning in this respect 
that the old gentleman who supped on bread and cheese, 
walnuts and beer, was introduced—than we can add 
one cubit to our stature. 

Yet freaks, so far from repudiating a general average, 
only serve to accentuate it. An average implies a ceér- 
tain amount of latitude, and there must be therefore a 
measure of elasticity permitted to the laws which govern 
the health of a people. In order to govern it efficiently 
these laws must work in concert, like the links of a 
chain. Digestion for example hinges not only on the 
sort of food taken, the manner in which it is eaten, the 
quantity consumed and the intervals between meals, 
but also upon fresh air and exercise and the rest, both 


of body and mind, which serves to recuperate the 
system. The aforesaid old gentleman could take, with- 
out apparent detriment to his health, what would seem 
to be a most indigestible supper, not merely because of 
some inherited peculiarity on his part, but also because 
he lived a simple outdoor life, free from worry and 
stress and all the other elements which predispose to 
nervous breakdowns. Even if his supper had disagreed 
with him at any time the result would have been an 
attack of indigestion and nothing more. Therefore I 
must beg to qualify the words of the writer of the 
article when he says “‘ if for more dyspepsia, by a simple 
inference for more nervous breakdowns ’’. This state- 
ment is applicable only when the other predisposing 
factors are present. 

The question of bread—of which I wrote that it 
accounted for more miserableness than all the inci- 
dental troubles and misfortunes of life put together ’’— 
is a stumbling-block to his acceptance of the laws of 


health. ‘‘ Nature provides our daily bread, the staff 
of life’? he says. But that is just what Nature does 
not do. She provides the wheat, from which, as I 


pointed out in the book, we make the wrong sort of 
bread. And Nature is not to be blamed for this, nor, 
because we misuse her gifts, are the laws of Nature 
to be stigmatised as anarchical. Some of these laws 
are as fixed as the Ten Commandments. A sufficiency 
of sleep by night is a sine qua non to good health, no 
matter who or what the individual may be. Fresh 
air is essential for all, and if the directions laid down 
in the chapter dealing with that subject be carried out 
there will be no need to complain of bronchitis, asthma 
or deafness as the result of draughts. The way in 
which food is eaten is vastly more important than its 
quality and quantity or the times of meals. 

Where the writer of the article finds himself in a 
dilemma is in regard to these latter points and the 
additional problem of exercise and rest by day. He 
seems to consider it all a rash experiment, and health a 
blindfold game of chance. But most things connected 
with life are an experiment, more or less. The food, 
the education, the business or profession, the very 
games that may suit one, either child or grown-up, may 
not suit another. Therefore mistakes are bound to 
occur. But it is one thing to make a mistake, and 
recognising it as such, to avoid it in future, and another 
thing to go blindly, blunderingly on. If a man is a 
physician at forty, he has found out to a great extent 
what agrees with him and what does not. If he is a 
fool he may be left out of account. 

Yet even the most painstaking need guidance, for 
they may be persisting, out of a mistaken sense of duty, 
in ways that do not suit their constitutions or conditions 
of life. It was with the object of giving every man his 
own signpost that the greater part of my book was 
devoted to the delineation of the various types, their 
physique, likes and dislikes, and the exigencies of their 
daily work. It is only by a careful study of these points 
that individuals can be enabled to make the judicious 
choice that leads to the happy medium, to discriminate 
between hunger and gluttony, indolence and fatigue 
and other idiosyncrasies, and so regulate their health 
by their personal requirements. 

As the units of any race, Anglo-Saxon for instance, 
conform in an overwhelming proportion to one general 
type, so experience has proved that they present, to a 
corresponding degree, the same general response to the 
laws of health. I am yours faithfully 

CuarLes D. MUSGROVE. 


ANTAGONISM.” 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 
Chelsea S.W. 30 July. 
Sir—May I express my agreement with your reviewer 
in saying of Mr. Heape and his ‘‘ Sex Antagonism ’’ that 
‘* all his knowledge of physiology and breeding even to 
the pea-fowl of Juno will not avert from him the con- 
tempt of Pallas, the wrath of Artemis’’? His classifi- 


cation of all women into two classes, ‘‘ mothers and 
non-mothers ”’, and his subsequent comments, quoted 
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in the review, have moved me to point out what seems 
to me the error of this classification. 

All women are at some period of their lives 
potential mothers, some become actual mothers, 
and their psychology is the same—consequently 
the sweeping condemnation of all these potential 
mothers as ‘*‘ waste products’’ and negligible ’’ is 
absurd—as is also the fear that power in the hands 
of the potential mother will be undesirable in the 
interests of the actual mother. Even as, in the beehive, 
the female worker’s first and most urgent care is the 
welfare of the queen bee and her offspring, so these 
potential mothers when given power will be the right 
hands of the actual mothers, and far more safely to be 
trusted to help ‘‘ regulate their lives’’ than the present 
sole holders of power—the males of the community. 

One has only to look through the list of Bills dropped 
the other day by the present Government (the massacred 
innocents) and jt will be seen that the bulk of them 
are Bills affecting the welfare of children in some way 
or other—most important being the Pure Milk Bill. 

It is certain that any body of potential mothers, quite 
as much as actual mothers, would urge, if power were 
in their hands, that such things be attended to long 
before many of those to which Parliament, owing to its 
male bias, now gives first place. 


Yours etc. K. TEMPLE BIrRpD. 


To the Editor of the SatuRrpay REvIEw. 


Sirn—Your review of the above book shows that the 
author not only relies on, but emphasises, the alleged 
fact of the prime instinct of the male towards the female 
and of the female towards offspring. The main argu- 
ment of the book would appear to rely strongly on this 
alleged fact. I submit the alleged fact does not exist. 

With the young it is the little girl who follows the 
little boy and wants to kiss him. How many of us, 
row grown men, hated *‘ parties ’’ because of the viru- 
lent sibilant attacks of little girls? The healthy school-, 
boy and healthy flapper abominate the whole thing. 
But ‘‘ grown ups ’’? Which class dresses to attract the 
other? Ladies’ papers, even the ladies’ column in 
men’s papers, consist chiefly of pictures and discussion 
on dress, while men—even with the most attractive 
legs—clothe themselves in garments of hideous straight 
lines, rather than in dress which expresses the beauties 
of the lower part of their manly form. Colin Clout, 
perhaps, is free to choose a wife, but Vere de Vere— 
and those far down the ladder—is more often the victim 
of woman's design, or pelf. Man still claims supremacy 
as the stronger animal, but he expects the woman to 
run after him. And she does run after him. 

Your obedient servant DIOGENES. 


SIC TRANSIT, 


AN this be Death? 
I—did not know 
That Death could be so kind— 
I feared immeasurable woe— 
A choking—horrid fight for Breath— 
A rushing of the Wind. 


But—over there, 

What strange clear Light 

Is breaking through the darkened skies? 
Whose hushéd Prayer 

Divides the solemn pauses of the Night? 
What form is it that flies 

And brings to me an unguessed Peace,— 
Undreamed—unknown ! 

Lips pressed upon the racking pain? 
With what unutterable gain 

Of rest and cease,— 

I go to face 

The Hidden Grace 


Of God—alone. 
ESMONDE. 


REVIEWS. 
AFTER TAINE. 


“The New France.” By William Samuel Lilly. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1913. 12s. 6d. net. 


R. LILLY has collected into this book his 
articles on French questions which have 
from time to time appeared in the ‘‘ Quarterly 
Review ’’, the ‘‘ Dublin Review ’’, the Fortnightly 
Review ’’ and the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’, and has by 
reprinting with additions and omissions the first 
chapter of his well-known work ‘* Chapters of Euro- 
pean History’’ endeavoured to mould these several 
articles into one concrete whole. He hopes thus to 
supply a consecutive account of the rise and growth of 
‘* New France’’. Certainly he has gone much deeper 
than many of his;superficial contemporaries into that 
tremendous revolution which has reconstituted civil 
society and attempted to recreate a nation on a fresh 
basis, but his compilation necessarily wants the con- 
sistency and thoroughness of a complete work. The 
facts are exposed with the greatest clearness, and. 
many of the results of this great Revolution are fully 
analysed; but cohesion is wanting, and we are left to 
form our own conclusions with little or no guidance 
from the compiler. 

The early history of the French Revolution and of its 
anti-Christian crusade is traced with the help of men 
like Dumont and Taine ; but very little is said to explain 
the modern applications of the doctrines of 1789. The 
title of the book itself is a misnomer, and it may be 
questioned whether the reviews of M. Paul Bourget’s 
two novels ‘‘ Le Fantéme’’ and ‘‘ Le Disciple ’’ give 
us much insight into ‘‘ New France’’, even though 
they may demonstrate that philosophic nihilism is the 
ultimate issue of Jean Jacques Rousseau’s intellectual 
movement. Nor is there enough connexion between 
these two reviews and Mr. Lilly’s very interesting ex- 
position of the tergiversations of two such men as 
Talleyrand and Fouché or his able criticism of Chateau- 
briand, the author of the ‘‘ Génie du Christianisme’’, 
the Paladin of the Restoration. This want of consecu- 
tiveness and of exhaustive analysis of the growth of 
the New France is all the more to be deplored that 
Mr. Lilly has dissected with so much ability and 
thoroughness the origin and the causes of the 
initial transformation of old into modern France. 
The author lays great stress upon the ‘‘ Declaration of 
the Rights of Man and of the Citizen”’ as the ground- 
work of modern French society. It was indeed a 
strange time when France was framing her Constitu- 
tion, when every individual statemonger had his 
panacea for all human ills, when Clement-Tonnerre was 
claimed as the Pitt of France. ‘‘ Why do you not say 
that Pitt is the Clermont-Tonnerre of England? ’’ said 
Talleyrand, or when Sieyés openly boasted that state- 
craft was a science he had thoroughly mastered. 
Dumont has, in contrasting the France and England 
of the day, argued that whilst ninety-nine out of every 
hundred Frenchmen would have accepted, the same pro- 
portion of Englishmen would have refused the responsi- 
bility of framing a Constitution for every country under 
the sun. Mirabeau was one of the ablest men in the 
Constituent Assembly, and yet he never hesitated to 
accept the position of Rapporteur to the Commission 
on Mines, though he was absolutely ignorant of the 
subject. Theories indeed prevailed everywhere: 
‘* Never have so many men believed that they were all 
legislators, that it was their business to repair all the 
mistakes of the past, to cure all the errors of the human 
understanding and to secure the happiness of centuries 
to come. Their minds were absolutely cocksure and 
left no room for any kind of hesitation, whilst their own 
individual infallibility is made manifest in all their con- 
tradictory legislation”’. This was the original sin of 
the French Revolution, and it is for this reason that 
France has not yet recovered from the blunders of a 
body of purely abstract thinkers whose statesmanship 


was based on a crude reading of Greek and Roman 
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orators and who had endeavoured to put into practical 
working the lessons they had learnt in their elementary 
school-books. Prince Metternich argued that it is 
impossible to grant a workable Constitution. It must 
be founded on the experience of centuries growing with 
the growth of the people. The world has not learnt 
much from the terrible lessons of the past, and thus it 
is that the Young Turk and the Young Persian, as well 
as the Indian Baboo, believe that when they can quote 
glibly a few phrases from Adam Smith, Jeremy 
Bentham or John Stuart Mill they know enough states- 
manship for the practical necessities of government. 
Even now few French Radical-Socialists can address a 
public meeting without appealing to the ‘‘ Declaration 
of the Rights of Man ”’ as the sum total of all political 
wisdem. Dumont has ably compared its authors who 
dogmatised when chateaux were burning, town halls 
being sacked, the Courts of Law forced to suspend their 
sittings, and society being decomposed into its funda- 
mental atoms with the theologians of the Lower 
Empire who spent their time discussing the quality of 
the light that manifested itself on Mount Tabor, whilst 
Mahomed II. was battering down the walls of Con- 
stantinople. The outcome of this was, as Taine has 
said, a universal Jacquerie. ‘‘ Everywhere in those 
forty thousand sovereign municipalities into which the 
country had been divided a minority of fanatical and 
self-seeking men monopolised speech, political influ- 
ence, votes, power and action, giving full authority to 
endless usurpation, unlimited despotism and growing 
acts of violence perpetrated in the name of the ‘‘ De- 
claration of the Rights of Man’”’. 

Mr. Lilly also traces the history of the anti-clerical 
policy of the First Republic. The Civil Constitution 
of the Clergy set up in July 1790 a schismatic Church 
which lasted for four and a half years. It seemed at 
the first start to have some prospect of success, as no 
less than one-third of the French clergy joined it. 
When however the Pope’s condemnation was published 
many of these priests withdrew, and most of those who 
remained lost their influence through marriage or some 
other scandal. The persecution of the Church, and 
especially of those priests who refused to take the oath, 
followed. The apologists of the Girondists forget that 
their heroes were the most bigoted and narrow-minded 
of the Church’s persecutors. Sainte-Beuve has 
described Condorcet, the author of these penal laws, 
as ‘“‘fanatique d’irréligion et atteint d’une sorte 
d’hydrophobie sur ce point ’’. Roland de la Platiére, 
that bitter bourgeois who subsequently expiated his 
crimes upon the scaffold, induced the Legislative 
Assembly to declare that nonjuror priests were suspect 
of rebellion against the law and of evil intentions against 
the country, whilst two other Girondist heroes, 
Vergniaud and Gaudet, exposed thousands of French 
priests to all the horrors of deportation to the penal 
settlements of Guiana on the sole evidence of a common 
informer. Later on the Convention showed them more 
genuine mercy by having them drowned in batches or 
by sending them ‘‘en masse to the scaffold. This 
persecution, as Mr. Lilly proves, notwithstanding 
Lamartine’s assertion to the contrary, still prevailed 
under the Directory when Rewbell declared that his 
chief reproach against Robespierre was his mildness to 
the Church, and argued that refractory priests must 
be hunted and exterminated like wild beasts. Such 
indeed was the disgust engendered by this systematic 
persecution that the First Napoleon, who was scarcely 
a religious man, maintained that he must have pupils 
who were men: ‘‘ No one can be a man without God. 
I have seen the godless men at work in 1793. Such a 
man cannot be governed—he is only fit to be shot ’’. 

It is interesting to follow the author through his 
history of this anti-Christian crusade and of the sub- 
sequent reaction. In his article on Talleyrand he justly 
describes the ex-Bishop of Autun as the founder of the 
new French Church that was to grow up on the ruins 
of the experiments made by the revolutionary doc- 
trinaires. Thus it was he who on 1o August 1789 pro- 
posed a measure for confiscating the property of the 
spirituality and thereby destroying their independence 


and converting the clergy into State hirelings. On 
24 February 1791 he consecrated by compulsion accord- 
ing to schismatic forms the Bishops of Quimper and 
Soissons and thus vindicated his title as founder of the 
Constitutional Church, after which he dissociated himself 
from all connexion with the body, and was later on most 
active in furthering Napoleon I. in his endeavours to 
re-establish the Catholic religion. The question of his 
final conversion has been much debated, but Mon- 
seigneur Dupanloup, who saw him at the end, has 
always maintained that it was sincere. 


UNDYING ETON. 
“Eton in the ‘Seventies.’ By the Hon. Gilbert Cole- 
ridge. London: Smith, Elder. 1913. 7s. 6d. net. 


Gea book is delightful readingsfor those of us who 

were at Eton at the time. It revives old memories 
and gives us the comforting sensation of a dream. Our 
author has done his work so excellently that we really 
almost taste again the buns of Mr. Barnes Brown and 
hear the old chapel ring with ‘‘ His mercy endureth 
for ever’’. We see once more the noble army of 
martyrs proceeding, Stiggins to Barnes’ pool, Drew and 
Harry Tarver to their school desks, the lower boys to 
Judy’s swishing block. But we have to arrive at the 
last chapter before we get at very much that concerns 
the nation itself or the general body of readers. It is, 
of course, a matter of importance to all to know how 
our future legislators and officers are being educated and 
to criticise the ‘‘ Eton spirit’’ which is being engen- 
dered. Is Mr. Coleridge on the right tack or is the 
author of another book, ‘‘ Eton under Hornby ’’, from 
whom he differs? The latter seems to share the opinion 
lately expressed in newspaper correspondence by Mr. 
Galsworthy and others that there is at Eton a sense 
of caste so rigid that it is doing positive harm. The 
boys, he says, are brought up with a feeling of patron- 
ising superiority which not only separates them from 
the bulk of the nation hereafter but puts them in a 
second place in the rank of statesmen-and reformers in 
this progressive age. This is mere democratic rant. 
Mr. Coleridge goes too far the other way. He would 
say that there is time enough at the Universities for 
them to learn about socialism and to be made aware 
of the severe criticisms that are forthcoming on all sides 
of the way that wealth is made and spent. At school 
let them have a good time. Let them play ‘ regard- 
less of their doom’’, ‘‘ ’neath Henry’s holy shade’’. 
No doubt the truth lies somewhere between the views 
of the author of this book and those of ‘‘O. E.”’ and 
his friends. We should be sorry indeed to have Eton 
turned into one of the ‘‘ advanced ’’ schools described 
in Mr. Wells’ ‘‘ Anticipations’’. There are schools 
where vegetarianism is the rule, where charts are made 
out concerning each little boy, gravely recording his 
literary tastes, his ideals of manhood and womanhood, 
and even the weekly condition of his gastric organs ; 
where in chapel on Sundays Ruskin and Tennyson are 
substituted for Isaiah and S. John in the lectionary and 
the Magnificat is supplanted by choice bits from the 
Book of Proverbs. The very stones would cry out if 
Eton were thus bedevilled. There is a certain ‘‘ gentle- 
manliness ’’ produced by the Eton system of the utmost 
value to the national life, and this will not be improved 
by the introduction of all the modern appliances. We 
admit there is truth in the gibe flung at public school 
and University men as candidates for parliamentary and 
municipal honours by the Labour party that they usually 
know very little of the conditions of life under which 
their constituents exist. But this is not the fault of 
Eton or any other school. This knowledge cannot be 
got at school, nor in any way but by personal contact. 
‘“‘O. E.” apparently derides the very thing that will 
help to cure the particular kind of ignorance complained 
of—college and school missions and _ settlements. 
It is perhaps true that there we need to strike 
out a new line. There was no doubt a certain air of 
patronage about them when they first began. The very 
word ‘settlement’? gave some people the idea that 
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the East-enders were savages. But, on the whole, 
those who have worked in these places have come to 
see that they themselves were being taught more than 
they could ever hope to teach to others. The Eton 
Mission, which was the first of such institutions, intro- 
duced a new way of regarding the poor and the social 
problem generally. The sense of responsibility not 
only towards the poor themselves, but towards the 
whole problem of poverty, its genesis, its results, and 
its possible solution, has been quickened by the move- 
ment of missions and settlements. Many statesmen, 
landlords, great men of business look back on their 
introduction to the new world of thought as dating from 
the time when they heard that a mission had been sent 
from the old school and was called by its name. A new 
meaning has been given to the old motto of the school, 
and Eton flourishes in the outburst of new recruits in 
the army of social workers, as well as in the forces of 
the Crown or the lobbies of Parliament. 


ON TIBETAN BORDER-LANDS. 


“The Land of the Blue Poppy: Travels of a Naturalist 
in Eastern Tibet.” By F. K. Ward. Cambridge: 
At the University Press. 1913. 12s. net. 


“Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries and Adventures in 
Tibet.” By Sven Hedin. Vol. III. London: Mac- 
millan. 1913. 15s. net. 


HE Dalai Lama has so far abandoned his tradi- 
tional policy of seclusion, since his revolt from 
China, as to send representatives to England—thanks 
to the Younghusband Mission—but he has not yet, in 
the present political unrest, relaxed his interdict against 
Europeans travelling within his territory. This pro- 
hibition no doubt will be eventually withdrawn, more 
or less, when hostilities on the Chinese frontier have 
ceased, even should China regain her hold on Tibet, 
as she also has now completely changed her attitude 
towards foreigners. Meanwhile, despite the official 
closure of Tibet, it is possible for adventurous spirits 
to evade the frontier guards and penetrate some dis- 
tance into the country, incited by geographical explora- 
tion, sport, or commercial enterprise. 

On the Chinese border of Tibet, in the Yunnan Pro- 
vince, are rare hunting grounds for the naturalist and 
sportsman. Here is a remarkable depression in the 
mountain-chain of Mid-Asia, through which the great 
rivers of South-Eastern Asia, rising in Tibet, namely, 
the Yangtse, Salwin, Mekong, and their tributaries, 
rush southwards within a narrow bunch of closely set 
parallel valleys, which has been called (by Sir Henry 
Yule, we think) ‘‘ the Clapham Junction ”’ of the river- 
ways of the Far East. The temperate forests and 
uplands of these valleys offer great attractions to the 
botanist. To this region more than one of the florist 
firms which for some years past have been ransacking 
the world for attractive new plants have sent out col- 
lectors. Such a roving commission was offered in 1911 
to Mr. F. K. Ward, son of a famous botanist, whilst 
he was at Shanghai. He ‘“‘ had extremely vague ideas 
about the country and the method of procedure ’’, and 
was obviously unacquainted with the language and 
ethnology of the Tibetan and other tribes of those 
parts, and possessed merely an elementary knowledge 
of Chinese. Nevertheless, he promptly accepted the 
offer, and within three weeks was on his way to North- 
West Yunnan. 

_So accessible is this part of China from the Indian 
side that, although Mr. Ward was stationed at 
Shanghai, at the mouth of the Yangtse, he travelled 
both in going and returning by way of Burma to reach 
the upper valley of that Chinese river. The British 
frontier town on the upper Irrawaddy from which he 
Started, Bhamo, is reachable in three or four days from 
Rangoon, and is the terminus of the caravan-route to 
Yunnan. Along this pack-road Dr. Morrison many 
years ago showed that it was possible for a solitary 
tactful European to travel unofficially and unmolested 


across the breadth of China. Mr. Ward, whose aim 
was to get off the beaten track, started with only one 
attendant, a Kachin lad ‘“‘ of little experience’’ whom 
he had picked up in the village, in addition to the mule- 
teers hired for a few stages. Fortunately he encoun- 
tered on the way little colonies of British officials, Con- 
sular, Customs, missionary and others, who sped him 
on with proper servants and experienced advice. As 
a result he managed to cross the Tibetan frontier and 
spent several months thereabouts in adventurous 
journeys of considerable interest. It speaks well for 
the law-abiding character and friendliness of the fron- 
tier Chinese and other tribes that he travelled so freely 
in safety. On several occasions he lost his way and 
was thrown on the tender mercies of Tibetan peasants, 
who invariably befriended him, and he is loud in his 
praises of the obvious simplicity and sincere good 
nature of ‘‘ the happy-go-lucky, resourceful Tibetans ’’. 

His observations on the Chinese culture of the opium- 
poppy are of political import at the present time, when 
India is sacrificing an immense revenue with the object 
of assisting China to suppress the vice of opium-eating, 
on the express condition that China herself stopped the 
cultivation of this poppy within her own territory. Yet 
Mr. Ward found ‘“‘ solid fields of opium-poppy ’’, also 
‘*a good deal ’’ of these plants growing amongst fields 
of white and mauve peas, which mask their presence ; 
and ‘‘ there can be little doubt that these poppies were 
deliberately sown’’. He ascertained that under the 
anti-opium edict and a powerful Viceroy, Yunnan had 
almost exterminated the poppy ; but the present Viceroy 
is not only a weak ruler, but an opium-smoker himself, 
and the cultivation has advanced again during the 
past two seasons. Moreover, it is the opinion of local 
Europeans that as the opium is largely exported and 
bartered among the Shan tribes ‘‘it is a foregone 
conclusion that, with the setting up of a powerful local 
authority under the republic ’’, there will be another 
large increase in the cultivation of opium. 

Botanically, in addition to great stores of seeds he 
gathered many plants, of which twenty are new species. 
Amongst these is the blue poppy (Meconopsis), called 
after himself and giving the title to his book. More 
frequently than this poppy does he remark the brilliant 
patches of a ‘‘ blue Boraginaceous flower ’’, which he 
does not describe but which may possibly be ‘‘ Onosma 
Waddellii ’’, which is one of the most striking features 
in the landscape of Central Tibet, forming in the 
summer great sheets of vivid blue, like lakes of limpid 
cobalt. Altogether the book gives a vigorous present- 
ment of travel in little-known regions, and is enlivened 
by many excellent photographs. 

His tactics for penetrating these forbidden regions 
were opportunist. Acting on experienced advice, he 
was careful not to ask too much from any one mandarin, 
but merely passes for short distances, and went from 
the official of one district to that of another, utilising 
the friendly and ignoring or evading the unfriendly. 
Thus Mr. Ward would procure a pass sometimes for a 
town which he never intended to visit, but the road to 
which led for part of its way in the direction which 
suited him, and when out of the district of that man- 
darin he would then push on in the desired line, trusting 
if stopped to meet another conveniently obliging official. 
Such a policy, however expedient for the moment, can 
scarcely inspire the Chinese with confidence in the 
European. 

By somewhat similar tactics, it will be remembered, 
Dr. Sven Hedin contrived in his last journey to push 
his way into the ‘‘ Trans-Himalaya’’ and Tashilhunpo, 
at a time when the Younghusband Mission had broken 
down the opposition of the Lamas and raised the 
prestige of the European throughout Tibet and made 
this penetration possible. In a third volume, published 
four years after the first account, that famous explorer 
describes the concluding part of his journey from the 
Manasorawar lake down the Indus Valley to Simla. 
This is a well-known route previously traversed and 
described by many travellers. The breezy, gushing 
narrative, while containing little that is new, gives a 
lively and roseate description of camp life, interspersed 
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with copious extracts from the works of several Euro- 
pean writers on various Tibetan topics. A large 
section of the book is taken up with a defence of his 
claim to have discovered the ‘‘ Trans-Himalayas’’, a 
claim which has been opposed by a writer in the 
“‘ Geographical Journal’’, on the grounds that the 
existence of that chain of mountains was known and 
described in general terms a generation or more ago. 
Numerous excellent illustrations from photographs and 
sketches add greatly to the attraction of the book. 


A MESS FOR THE MULTITUDE. 


“The Woman Thou Gavest Me.” By Hall Caine. 
London: Heinemann. 1913. 6s. 


M R. HALL CAINE has surpassed himself. His 

latest masterpiece should place him on_ the 
highest pinnacle of fame as a novelist to the crowd. If 
The Woman Thou Gavest Me ’’ does not please the 
public Mr. Hall Caine caters for, he might well give up 
the business in disgust. For in it he has resorted to 
every art and artifice to tickle the palate of the populace. 
He has given them large chunks of melodrama dipped in 
gush and sloppy sentiment. He has taken the well- 
worn device of the long-suffering heroine and the inevit- 
able baby (*‘ the woman and the che-ild were there ’’), 
furbished it up with new and tawdry fittings, and in an 
atmosphere of religion and mock heroics, himself beat- 
ing a big drum, has exhibited it to a gaping populace. 
He has forgotten nothing. He gives us the wicked 
lord as bad as they make him. None of your half-and- 
half shams, but a real, downright black-hearted villain. 
Then there is the blue-eyed hero devoted in his spare 
time to South Polar exploration. And surely no heroine 
who ever trod the boards to the sound of soft music 
ever suffered (or behaved) as does the much-tried 
heroine of this book. 

Mary O'Neill, an ardent Catholic, and therefore, ex 
hypothesi, one who disbelieves in divorce, is forced by 
her father to marry a vicious peer, Lord Raa. On 
her wedding night, after a long discussion with her 
husband, she refuses to consummate the marriage, and 
persuades him to agree not to approach her without her 
consent. Lord Raa finds distraction with a lovely girl, 
Alma Lier, whom he instals as his mistress at his 
ancestral home. There are shocking doings at Castle 
Raa and terrible disclosures of ‘‘ high life ’’ in a country 
house. ‘* Sometimes they would give ‘ freak dinners ’, 
when the guests themselves would be dressed up, the 
men in women’s clothes, the women in men’s, the male 
imitating the piping treble of the female voices, and 
the female the over-vowelled slang of the male, until, 
tiring of this foolishness, they would end up by flinging 
the food at the pictures on the walls, the usual pellet 
being softened bread and the favourite target the noses 
in the family portraits, which, hit and covered with a 
sprawling mess, looked so ridiculous as to provoke 
screams of laughter.’’ Small wonder then that the 
much-wronged Mary, the unwilling witness of these 
dreadful goings-on ’’, is desperately miserable, and 
it only needs the sight of the gallant blue-eyed Polar 
explorer, Martin Conrad, with whom she has since 
childhood been subconsciously in love, to fan the flame 
of her passion. By a device of the wicked Lord Raa 
and his mistress, the lovers are thrown together and 
left in the house alone. The experienced novel-reader 
will know what to expect and will not be disappointed. 
There are some twenty pages of passionate entreaty and 
resolute resistance on Mary’s part, and on the twenty- 
first Mary leaps up, ‘‘ her hair down, her arms bare, 
her breast as open as it had been in the balcony ’’, and 
walks ‘‘ with strong steps across the corridor into 
Martin’s room. At the next moment strong arms were 
round her, and there was a roar in her brain such as 
the ice makes when it is breaking up ’’. 

A few months later, after Martin has returned with 
a broken heart to the South Pole, Mary finds she is 
about to become a mother. After a stormy scene with 


her husband, she steals away in the night to London 
with £27 in her purse. Alone and friendless in London, 


she reads of a reported disaster to the Polar expedition, 
and takes it for granted her lover has perished. A 
baby is born, and, in order to provide for her, Mary 
becomes a seamstress in the East End at fifteen 
shillings a week, finding her own thread and needles. 
The pittance proves too small when the baby falls ill, 
and Mary sees no other way of providing for a doctor 
than by going on the streets. But—and here again 
the experienced novel-reader breathes a sigh of relief— 
just in the nick of time, as she has made up her mind 
to accost an elderly gentleman with grey whiskers, 
Martin, in all the glow of an unanticipated resurrection, 
emerges from Piccadilly Circus Tube and clasps her 
unresisting form in his arms. A brief but passion- 
iraught period of unmarried ecstasy ensues, and the 
story ends with the death of Mary. ‘* Don’t let there 
be any weeping for me, dear. ‘ Nothing is here for 
tears ; nothing but well and fair.’ Always remember— 
leve is immortal.”’ 

Nothing but quotation could give any idea of 
Mr. Hall Caine’s style. The name of the Almightv is 
invoked on almost every page amid much sugary 
sentiment. And surely never people in this world spake 
as speak Hall Caine’s men and women. Here is Martin 
Conrad apostrophising his native town when _ his 
mistress refuses to fly with him: 

‘* Ellan, you are no place for me. I can’t bear the 
sight of you any longer. I used to think you were the 
dearest spot on earth, because you were the home of 
her who would follow me to the ends of the earth if I 
wanted her, but I was wrong. She loves me less than 
a wretched ceremony, and would sacrifice my happiness 
to a miserable bit of parchment.” 

And this is how Mr. Hall Caine works in the sentiment 
of Home, Sweet Home ”’: 

‘* Home began to speak to me in soft and entrancing 
whispers. How my pulses beat, how my _ nerves 
tingled! Home! Home! Home! From that dear 
spot everything seemed to be the same, and everything 
had something to say to me. What sweet and tender 
and touching memories !”’ ; 

One more quotation must suffice. It is an admirable 
example of how Mr. Hall Caine panders to popular 
sentiment in his description of maternal instincts. 

““* Oh God! My God! Oh Mother of my God!’ 

‘“And then in that happiness that is beyond all 
earthly bliss—the happiness of a mother when she first 
clasps her baby to her breast—I began to cry. ; 

‘“T had not cried for months—not since that night 
in Ellan which I did not wish to remember any more— 
but now my tears gushed out and ran down my face 
like rain. 

‘1 cried on Martin once more—I could not kelp it. 
And, looking down at the closed eyes of my child, my 
soul gushed out in gratitude to God, who had sent me 
this for all I had suffered.”’ 


INDIA’S UNOBSERVED CIVILIANS. 


“The Little World of an Indian District Officer.” 
By R. Carstairs. London: Macmillan. 35. 6d. 


net. 
HOUGH most to be appreciated by youthful Indian 
Civil Servants, Mr. Carstairs’ book is interest- 
ing to the non-Indian civilian, its plan being to give us 
‘4 peep into the world of little things ”’ in India, that 
world so little known in England. There is nothing 
particularly exciting about these ** peeps’’, but, after 
all, and mercifully for the British Raj, all Anglo-Indians 
do not get attacked by tigers or bitten by boa-constric- 
tors, and so we are shown here the daily life and 
routine of an Indian civilian who landed in India in 
1874 and left it, after nearly twenty-nine years of ser- 
vice, in 1903. Mr. Carstairs did not, nor probably did 
he try to, set the Ganges on fire, but he worked hard, 
like the majority of those few ‘‘ men on the spot ’’ who 
rule India quietly and unostentatiously for us, and he 
acquired also, as most of them do, a great liking for 
the people he worked among. The chapter entitled 
‘The Departmental Mind’’, written as it is by a 
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thoroughly loyal servant to the Indian Government, 
enforces what almost every man not in the Secretariat 
says or writes of the Secretariat: ‘‘ The ideal of the 
departments appeared to be everybody everywhere 
doing the same thing at the same time in the same 
way ’’; ‘‘ the departmental mind is a mind in which the 
quality, admirable in itself, of zeal for the department 
is so strong, that it excludes sympathy, or even tolera- 
tion, for anything that does not fit in with its ideal. 
To such a mind any new proposal not originating with 
the department was likely to be wrong’’, etc. etc. 
Pigeon-holing in fact ‘“‘kills at a breath a year’s 
work ’’; and over and over again the heart-breaking 
disregard of sensible representations made to head- 
quarters is to be attributed solely to the departmental 
clerical dislike of anything new; for, as Mr. Carstairs 
says, when the Lieutenant-Governor himself inspected 
the sub-division or province, and on the spot saw and 
heard what was being asked for, he generally at once 
acceded to the just demands, and this, in one case 
quoted, after the official (departmental !) reply had been 
sent that ‘‘the case had not been made out”’ ! 
Another side to the prickly hedge of official dislike to 
things original (and one we meet with occasionally in 
non-official life !) is the official belief that it knows best 
and that what it knows is the important matter. In 
the preface we get a good instance how on this same 
principle—belief in oneself—the Radical M.P. at home 
considers himself more than qualified to govern India 
from Westminster: ‘‘ During my first furlough. . . 
I was putting it to a friend—a keen politician and a 
strong Radical—that we out there must know more 
about India than our countrymen at home, who had 
never seen the country. ‘Ah, that’s just it’, was his 
answer. ‘ You know the little things, but we know the 
big things.’ . . . His class had nothing to learn from 
men like Sir William Muir, Sir Bartle Frere, Sir Alfred 
Lyall, or the Stracheys. The Gamaliels of India were 
in England, not India, and the place of Indian adminis- 
trators was at their feet ’’. 

The Orissa famines—the trouble caused by the Per- 
manent Settlement Act, which applies only to Bengal 
and which is the cause of annual revenue losses to the 
Government (George W. Steevens in his ‘‘ India ”’ 
remarks of this Act, ‘‘Our Government in India 
prefers to struggle against deficits when it could 
easily put its Budget straight by breaking the promise 
of a century back—an expedient that any other Govern- 
ment there ever was or could be in India would have 
flown to long ago’’)—the sanitation difficulty—the 
Indian medico question—the real ‘‘oppressor of the 
native ’’—the native usurer (never alluded to, by the 
way, at the so-called National Congresses held in Cal- 
cutta to vilify the British Raj!), all these subjects are 
quietly written of, and, incidentally, amusing illustra- 
tions of the district officer or collector’s difficulty in 
dealing with them are given. The strong belief of the 
native in hereditary rights as regards almost every- 
thing was funnily instanced by the fact that on the 
death of a ‘‘head-man”’ of a certain village (one of 
the many duties of a ‘“‘head-man”’ being to arrest 
thieves) his widow, an old but vigorous lady, claimed 
the right of successor to his office! Alas, for suffra- 
gette-ism !—‘‘ she was passed over’’, and her son, a 
man of sixty, whom she scornfully referred to as ‘‘ that 
boy ! he’s far too young to be trusted’’, was given the 
coveted post! We highly approve, too, of the unbend- 
ing attitude towards crime of the old native police 
officer, who strongly objected to a subscription being 
got up for a poor man to provide him with a wooden 
leg, he having broken his leg while running away with 
stolen property, and afterwards in a country dispen- 
sary the hospital assistant, burning to distinguish him- 
self, cut it off instead of setting it! ‘‘And’’, said this 
stern Oriental Cromwell, ‘‘ God in His Providence has 
graciously taken it out of his power to continue his 
career of crime, and shall we fly in the face of Provi- 
dence, and restore to him that which God has taken 
away?” 

These and many such good little reminiscences 
enliven a book written in what another review of another 


of Mr. Carstairs’ works calls ‘‘ The style of English 
well known as that of the mature Government official ”’ ; 
a book written most unpretentiously and with the pur- 
pose of loyally aiding his successors in the I.C.S. if so 
he may by a simple statement of his own experiences of 
twenty-nine years in Bengal. “We may add that we 
rejoiced to find what so often is lacking in books of this 
kind, and what, to our mind, covers a multitude of sins, 
a most excellent map of the country which Mr. Carstairs 
helped to govern; and, thank goodness, there are no 
illustrations. 


A MIXED MARRIAGE. 


“Seine englische Frau.” Roman von Rudolph Stratz. 
Stuttgart and Berlin: J. B. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung 
Nachfolger. 1913. 4m. 


HE last chapter of this novel is sentimental 
twaddle; the last chapter but one is prejudiced 
rubbish ; all the rest is good and some of it first-rate. 
The book is the story of a German officer who decides 
to spend his leave in England and incidentally to look 
up a branch of his family which had settled over here 
forty years before. We meet the hero lying on Dover 
Cliffs one fine spring afternoon looking at Tommies 
playing football and officers playing hockey and school- 
boys playing cricket and girls playing tennis and old 
gentlemen playing golf. The sight moves him to write 
verses in a little black book, whereupon he is arrested 
as a spy and is rescued by his English cousin, who, 
rarissima avis among the English, can not only speak 
German but can actually read its script. The man 
marries the girl, though he is a lieutenant with nothing 
but his pay and she a millionaire’s daughter. The 
financial difference does not trouble him, or the author. 
A Prussian officer has a right to marry money—and yet 
Dr. Stratz is amazed at the respect paid by English 
people to Society. After the marriage the fun begins, 
for the girl is very English and almost denationalises 
her husband. The thing is subtly dane. England the 
man can resist, but when he goes to Egypt and sees 
the meaning of Imperial power the desire to be an 
English gentleman gets the better of him. He obtains 
a year’s leave, but returns home in the end for the 
characteristically German reason that there is nobody 
in England to compel him to do anything. After this 
Herr Stratz’ pen is captured by the demons of patriot- 
ism and sentiment. There is danger of an Anglo- 
German war, and this danger drives his father-in-law 
into bankruptcy. The hero tries to earn his living as 
a clerk in Liverpool, and is looked down upon in con- 
sequence by his other English connexions, who happen 
to be hard-headed Lancashire industrialists! The 
English are exhibited as a race of idlers; a German 
uncle comes to the rescue with cash; and all ends 
happily in sugary slush. The best part of the book is 
that in which the pull of the established English modes 
of life is shown upon a German not yet sure of his 
nationality. The author is, of course, absurdly wrong 
in making his English characters stop short repeatedly 
and ask what is the proper thing for an English gentle- 
man to do in the circumstances, but the device at 
least shows how Herr Stratz’ own mind works. We 
may add that here and there throughout the book are 
scattered bits of English, put in for effect, and many 
of them wrong. This is a very German touch. 


A STRANGER AMONG BUTTERFLIES. 


‘ Butterfly-hunting in Many Lands : Notes by a Field-Naturalist.” 
By George B. Longstaff. London: Longmans. 1912. 21s. net. 

R. LONGSTAFF, having served science and London 
strenuously for many years in many ways, takes his 
holiday late in life. The work-worn administrator throws 
off all his cares, and with light heart and clear conscience 
returns to his old love, the real love of his life, the butterfly- 
world. Dr. Longstaff’s lot is enviable. He spreads his large 
leisure over all the world, travelling easily and comfortably, 
in search of the most beautiful, the most romantic, the least 
earthly of all living things. There is a touch of the 
idyllic in the elderly man of affairs spending his life’s 
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holiday with the children of the sun. It brings to mind 
Haworth’s beautiful story of the old aurelian and 
‘“‘Camilla”’’, though with a difference. But we are not sure 
Dr. Longstaff quite sees either himself or the butterflies. If 
he did, we think he would have made a very different story 
of his wanderings. He had a_ glorious chance, but 
he has lost it. What might and ought to have been 
a fascinating romance. is little more than a list of 
‘takes’, for, unfortunately, entomologists have their jargon, 
too. The record of fact and the observations in the appen- 
dices, especially on the scent of insects, are useful, and 
entomologists will be glad of them. But it is a 
desiccation of his subject to treat it thus, and the author will 
have to pay the penalty. For in truth this is not a book at 
all, and to read it honestly through, even omitting appendices, 
as we have done, is a labour instead of a delight. We 
often wonder does the scientist think it a virtue to be 
unliterary? He ought not to sacrifice truth or scientific 
perspective to form, we agree; he must not, indeed, be a 
journalist: but what does science gain by so presenting 
what is beautiful that it appears repellent? Had Dr. 
Longstaff been writing of spiders or centipedes, we should 
not have minded so much. The effect would have been pain- 
fully truthful, whereas of butterflies it is painfully 
untrithful. Dr. Longstaff has seen in the fulness of life 
most of the most glorious butterflies of the world, and yet 
we get to the end of his travels with almost no idea what 
any of them looks like. He gives something of a picture of 
a very few, but generally the pictures could have been done 
just as well from a cabinet drawer. Description we do not 
ask for, for an entomologist’s ‘‘description’’ leaves on eye 


and mind no impression whatever of the living thing. 


described. In this, too, apparently, the scientist must be 
inartistic to avoid heresy. To show how different a book Dr. 
Longstaff himself could have made if he had tried, take 
just two pictures we treasured up. He tells how once in 
Ceylon, in a damp place where bullocks had halted, ‘‘ there 
was a patch of white butterflies about five feet long’’. Here 
in a few words is a complete picture a reader can take in at 
a glance and carry with him always. This was worth going 
to Ceylon to see. The butterfly was ‘‘ Catophaga paulina’’. 
But what meaning for the reader who had never seen the 
butterfly would a mere record of having taken ‘‘at least 
fifty’? have had? Still in Ceylon (the best part of the book) 
another butterfly, he says, ‘‘ which, if not so gorgeous as 
some others, is, to my mind, more exquisitely beautiful, is 
the pale blue, black-bordered Nepheronia  ceylanica. 
This lovely creature, which should be seen alive to be properly 
appreciated, has the underside of a delicate bluish white, 
with a silvery or shell-like lustre. During life its eyes gleam 
like olivines. It is rather common in the forest, is some- 
what partial to shade, and has an aggravating way of flying 
right into bushes’’. This is not the work of an artist, but it 
is interesting, and gives an idea of the living butterfly. A 
book written in this way would be a pleasure to read. But 
Dr. Longstaff has deliberately preferred to treat living 
butterflies as names and specimens for a museum. He has 
sinned grievously. One puts the book down with a sigh: 
“Tf only Mr. Hudson had had Dr. Longstaff’s chance ! ’’— 
and with the reflexion: Must an entomologist be a 
philistine? Is it necessary for him to protect himself 
against the beauty, the romance, the fascination of the world 
in which he has his pleasure, but of which, unfortunately, he 
makes a business? Consider the number of lovely forms he 
will destroy superfluously—demanding a series of fifty, or 
even a hundred, when twenty will do quite as well. Con- 
sider his Latinity! To hand down his miserable name, or his 
brother’s, he will not stick at any monstrosity. Think of 
“Tiberius Waterhousei, Kaup.”! There is, however, an 
entomologist who is not a philistine but Slade Professor of 
Art at Oxford. Will not Mr. Selwyn Image take in hand his 
—e brethren as well as the undergraduates of 
xfor 


NORTHUMBERLAND IN PROSE. 


“Northumberland: Yesterday and To-day.” By Jean F. Terry. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: Reid. 1913. 1s. 6d. 


Northumberland’s poetry is written in prose. Excepting 
Swinburne, the county has produced no great poet, and 
Swinburne, after all, is more a product of the universities 
than of the soil. There is an atmosphere, a Stimmung about 
the land which those who know it know: but somehow the 
quality never gets translated into verse or music. Miss 
Terry in this the latest book on the subject uses prose quite 
profusely ; when she wishes, so to speak, to give an endorse- 
ment of her views by poetical quotations she is driven to 
such minor linnets as Joe Wilson. And Joe Wilson, the 


Northern Dan Leno of forty years ago, is not precisely a 
poet. Here are some lines by Thomas Runciman: 


‘‘O though here fair blows the rose, and the woodbine waves 
on high, 

And oak, and elm, and bracken fronds enrich the rolling lea, 

And winds, as if in Arcady, breathe joy as they go by, 

Yet I yearn and I pine for my North Countrie! 


I leave the drowsing South, and in thought I northward fly, 
And walk the stretching moors that fringe the ever-calling 


sea, 

And am gladdened as the gales that are so bitter-sweet 
rush by, 

While grey clouds sweetly darken o’er my North Countrie. 


For there’s music in the storms, and there’s colour in the 
shades, 

And joy e’en in the grief so widely brooding o’er the sea; 

And larger thoughts have birth amid the moors and lonely 
glades 

And reedy mounds and sands of my North Countrie.”’ 


Here we have, at any rate, a bit of the feeling that North- 
umberland arouses in its children. There is also Skipsey, 
the laureate of the pits, as the Sarurpay REvIEw called 
him some years ago; but was Skipsey really a poet? We 
fancy not. Northumberland has never had a Burns. The 
fishermen of the coast, the farmers of the West Countrie, 
have no lyrical gift; and abounding in poetry and romance 
though the country is, no fine expression has ever been 
found. Miss Terry takes the plain pedestrian path. She 
takes Northumberland, that is, as she has found it; describes 
it mile by mile, one might almost say, inch by inch; she 
tells the stories attached to the various “‘ scenes of interest,’’ 
tells us about the villages amongst which she lived and 
knows so well; and in the end she evokes a vision of ancient 
Northumbria definite and clear. Mr. A. C. Bradley wrote 
amusingly on the county; other people have written well 
or stupidly; but Miss Terry’s small book is certainly the 
best sent out for a generation. Perhaps many people don’t 
want to know anything about Northumberland. Let them 
wallow in their ignorance. Perhaps some less superior 
persons would like to know. Here is their chance. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 


AUGUST. 
THE CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA. i - 

(late a Member of the Council of 
WHY IS THERE DISLOYALTY IN INDIA? By Georrrey Cookson. 
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By Major Stewart L. Murray. 
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By the Rev. Henry W. Crark. 
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mmunicated by the Hon. Mrs. LAWRENCE. 
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Episodes of the Month 
St. Sebastian of Limehous. By L. S. AMERY, M.-P. 
“The Little Brothers of the Rich” By L. J. MAXSE 
The Future of Turkey in Asia By LOVAT FRASER 
A Literary Printer By AUSTIN DOBSON 
On the Saléve By Tue Rev. Canon H. D. RAWNSLEY 
American Affairs By A. MAURICE LOW 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Frederick Richards 

By L. COPE CORNFORD 
The Rise of Constitutionalism in Japan 

By E. BRUCE MITFORD 
A Month in India By A Cook's Tourist 


The Problem of Human Survival 
By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 


Botha versus Hertzog By TABLE MouNTAIN 
Greater Britain: Canada, India 
Correspondence : The Richards Memorial 

By ADMIRAL GERALD NOEL ANb OTHERS 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


FIcTIon. 

Lily Magic (Mary L. Pendered); With Drums Unmuffied (L. A, 
Burgess). Mills and Boon. 6s. each. 

War in Space (Louis Gastine). Walter Scott Publishing Co. 
3s. 6d. net. 

The Seventh Wave and other Soul-Stories (Constance E. Bishop). 
Washbourne. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Spare Room (Mrs. Romilly Fedden). Duckworth. 6s. 


REPRINTS. 
Eating for Health (O. L. M. Abramowski). 
Publishing Co. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Standard of Value (William Leighton Jordan). Simpkin. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Walter Scott 


THEOLOGY. 
The Age for Confirmation: Based on a Study of the Book of 


Common Prayer (E. J. Watson Williams). Bennett. 1s. 
net. 
TRAVEL. 
Motor Ways in Lakeland (George D. Abraham). Methuen. 
7s. 6d, net. 


Northumberland Yesterday and To-day (Jean F. Terry). 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne : Reid. 1s. 6d. net. 
VERSE. 
A Romance of Filey in the Days of Cromwell (‘‘ Carr Point ’’). 
Long. ls. 6d. net. 
Glimpses of the Unseen (W. Robert Hall). 
1s. net. 


Elkin Mathews. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Anglo-Indian Studies (S. M. Mitra), 10s. 6d. net; Studies from 
an Eastern Home (The Sister Nivedita), 3s. 6d, net. Long- 
mans. 

Book of Unnatural History, The (Compiled and Illustrated by 
Iggs). Gale and Polden. 2s. 6d. net. 

Face, The, and How to Read It (Annie Isabella Oppenheim) ; 
The Child and How to Train It (Annie Isabella Oppenheim). 
De La More Press. 2s, 6d. net each. 

Frangais né Malin, Le (J. C. Claudel); Den Haag (La Haye). 
Beck. 

Genius of the Gael, The: A Study in Celtic Psychology and its 
Manifestations (Sophie Bryant). Fisher Unwin. 5s. net. 
Leicester : Sanitation versus Vaccination (J. T. Biggs). National 

Anti-Vaccination League. 6s, net. 

Phonetic Spelling (Sir Harry Johnston). Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

Saints and Festivals: A Cycle of the Year for Young People 
(Mather Mary Salome). Washbourne. 3s. 6d. net. 

Six Panics, The, and other Essays (F. W. Hirst). Methuen. 
3s. 6d, net. 

Ten More Plays of Shakespeare (Stopford A. Brooke). Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d. net. 

Reviews AND Macazines ror Avcust.—The Fortnightly Review, 
2s. 6d.; The Nineteenth Century and After, 2s. 6d.; 
L’ Action Nationale, 2fr. 50c.; The British Review, 1s. net ; 
The World’s Work, 1s. net; The Contemporary Review, 
2s. 6d.; The Cornhill Magazine, 1s.; The Imprint, 1s. ; 
Scribner’s Magazine, 1s, net; The Gourmet, 1s.; The Vine- 
yard, 6d. net; The Open Court, 10 cents; The Antiquary, 
6d. ; The Sociological Review, 2s. 6d. net ; The Geographical 
Journal, 2s. ; The Musical Times, 3¢. ; The Socialist Review, 
6d. net; The Arena, 6d. net; Great Western Railway 
Magazine, 2d. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCE'S HALL). 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen London. 


FIRE RISK.—THE PRINCIPAL INSURANCE COMPANIES WILL NOW 

ARRANGE TO PAY THEIR CLIENTS THE FULL AMOUNT OF TOTAL LOSS 

INCURRED BY FIRE, AS SHOWN BY OUR VALUATIONS. INVENTORIES 

OF ART COLLECTIONS, FURNITURE AND OTHER VALUABLES, SECURING 

PROTECTION TO OWNERS, ARE PREPARED IN ALL PARTS OF THB 
KINGDOM. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


READY NOW. 
Price 1/- net ; 1/1} post free. 


-CAN.’”’ 
By W. DALTON, 


Author of ‘ ‘Saturday’ Bridge.” 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD, 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


BAGEHOT (W.) 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 
LITERARY STUDIES. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 


BENT (J. T.) 
THE RUINED CITIES OF MASHONALAND. 
With 117 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
BRASSEY (Lady) 
A VOYAGE IN THE “SUNBEAM.” With 66 
Illustrations, 3s. 


BUCKLE (H. T.) 


mistosy OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND | 


D FRA aa. SPAIN AND SCOTLAND. 


3 4 10s, 6d. 


CLODD (E.) 

STORY OF CREATION: a Plain Account of 
Evolution. With 77 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
CONYBEARE (Rev. W. J.) and 

HOWSON (Very Rev. J. S.) 


LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. With | 


46 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


DOYLE (Sir A. CONAN) 
MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion. With ro Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE ‘*POLESTAR,” and 
other Tales. 3s. 6d. 

THE REFUGEES: a Tale of the Huguenots, 
With 25 Illustrations. 3s. 

THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 38. 6d. 


FROYDE (J. A.) 
| OCEANA: or, England and Her Colonies. 
With 9 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES, With 
9 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. | 3s. 6d. 
CHSAR: a Sketch. 3s. 6d. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. 7s. 1834-1881. 2 vols. 7s. 
THE HISTORY OF POSL ANS, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
12 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
SHORT ey = GREAT SUBJECTS. 
4 vols, 3s. 6d 


THE ENGLISH IN ay 3 vols, ros. 6d. 


IN THE SIXTEENTH © 


Y. 3s. 6d 
SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, &c. 3s. 6d. 
DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON. 35. 6d. 
THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 3s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 3s. 6d. 


THE TWO COTETS | OF DUNBOY: an Irish 
Romance. 3s. 6d. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


(A SELECTION FROM.) 


GLEIG (Rev. G. R.) 
LIFE OF WELLINGTON. | 3s. 6d. 


GREVILLE (C. C. F.) 
JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING GEORGE 
IV., KING WILLIAM IV., AND QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 8 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


HAGGARD (Sir RIDER) 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN., 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
ALLAN’S WIFE. With 34 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
BEATRICE, 3s. 6d. 
BLACK HEART AND WHITE HEART. 3s. 6d. 
CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. 3s. 6d. 
DAWN. With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
ERIC BRIGHTEYES. sx Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
HEART OF THE WORLD. 1s Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
JOAN HASTE. With 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
LYSBETH. With 26 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
MR. MEESON’S WILL. 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. 25 Illus. 3s. 6d. 
NADA THE LILY. With 23 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


PEARL-MAIDEN: a Tale of the ay of 
Jerusalem. With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


SHE. With 32 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

STELLA FREGELIUS. 3s. 6d. 

SWALLOW. With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 16 Illus. 3s. 6d. 
THE WITCH’S HEAD. 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 


A WINTER PILGRIMAGE. (A Visit to Pales- 
tine, &c.) With 31 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


A YEAR. With 36 Illustrations. 
3s. 6d. 


HAGGARD (Sir RIDER) and 
LANG (A.) 
THE WORLD'S DESIRE, 27 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


JEFFERIES (R.) 


FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With Portrait, 3s. 6d. 
RED DEER. With 17 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

THE STORY OF MY HEART. 3s. 6d. 

THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. 3s. 6d. 
WOOD MAGIC: a Fable. 3s. 6d. 


KNIGHT (E. F.) 
THE CRUISE OF THE * ALERTE.” 


2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 


With 


THE CRUISE OF THE “FALCON.” With 2 | 


Maps and 13 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
THE **FALCON” ON THE BALTIC. With 
Map and 11 Illustrations. 3s. 6d 
WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: A Narra- 
tive of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western 
Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. With Map and Illus- 
trations. 3S. 6d. 


Price 3s. 6d. each Volume. 


| 
| 


LANG (A.) 
CUSTOM AND MYTH. 3s. 6d. 
MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 2 vols. 7s. 
THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND GHOSTS. 3s. 6d. 


A MONK OF FIFE: a Story of the Ze of 
Joan of Arc. With 13 Illustrations. 


MACAULAY (Lord) 
COMPLETE WORKS. “ Albany Beiien." With 
12 Portraits, 12 vols. h 3s. 
Vols. 1.-V1I.—History of 
Vols. VII.-X.—Essays and Biographies. 
Vols. XI.-XII. i? Lays of Ancient 
e, &c., and Index. 


ESSAYS AND LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, 
. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations. 3s. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
LORD MACAULAY. With Notes. 3s. 6d. 

MARBOT (Baron de) 

MEMOIRS, Translated. 2 vols. 7s. 


MERIVALE (Dean) 
EISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 
EMPIRE. 8 vols. Each 3s. 6d. 


MILL (J. S.) 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 3s. 6d. 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. 3s. 6d. 


MORRIS (WILLIAM) 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 
NANSEN (F.) 

THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND 
With 142 Illustrations and a Map. 3s. 6d. 
SMITH (R. BOSWORTH) 

CARTHAGE AND THE CARTHAGINIANS. 
With Maps, Plans, &c. 3s. 6d. 
STEPHEN (Sir LESLIE) 
THE PLAYGROUND OF aeners (The Alps). 
With 4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
STEVENSON (R. L.) 
THE STRANGE CASE OF Dr. JEKYLL AND 
Mr. HYDE; with other Fables. 3s. 6d. 
THE WRONG BOX. 3s. 
MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 3s. 6d. 


TREVELYAN (Sir GEORGE) 
HISTORY OF CHARLES JAMES 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAU- 
LAY. Enlarged and Complete Edition, with 
New Preface and an Additional Chapter. 3s. 6d. 
VERNEY (F. P. & M. M.) 


MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY 
DURING THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 7s. 
WEYMAN (STANLEY J.) 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 3s. 6d. 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY 


Fcp. 8vo. 


Each Volume, gilt top, 2s. net in cloth; 3s, net in Leather. 


*,° Except Newman's “ Apologia,” which is 28. 6G. net in cloth ; 38. 6A. net in leather. 


ANSTEY (F.) 


VOCES POPULI. First Series. With 20 Illustra- 
tions by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 


VOCES POPULI. Second Series. With 2 
trations by J. BERNARD PARTRI 


ARNOLD (Sir EDWIN) 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece after HOLMAN HUNT. 


FROUDE (J. A.) 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
svols, (Sold separately.) 


Illus- 
E. 


In 


INGELOW (JEAN) 
roms. Selected and arranged by ANDREW 


JEFFERIES (RICHARD) 
THE STORY OF MY HEART. With Portrait. 


| LANG (ANDREW) 


BALLADS LYRICS. OLD FRANCE. 
YEW & OLD LETTE 
BALLADES AND RHYME YMES. 


OLD FRIENDS: 
: Essays in Epistolary 

MACKAIL (J. W.) 

ee EPIGRAMS from the GREEK AN- 


OLOGY. 2 vols. (Sold 
Greek Text ond 


| MAX MULLER (F.) 


DEUTSCHE LIEBE (GERMAN LOVE). 


MORRIS (WILLIAM) 
THE OF WILLIAM MORRIS. By w. 
MACKAIL. With Frontispieces. “2 
NEWS FRO ) 
M NOWHERE. (Also in paper covers, 


THE ‘LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON: a Poem. 
POEMS BY THE WAY. 


NEWMAN (CARDINAL) 


VERSES ON VARIOUS ,includ- 
ing *‘The Dream of Geronti 

APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA. (Cloth, ai net 
leather, 3s. 6d. net.) 


THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. 
UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 
STEVENSON (R. L. 
DR. pent AND MR, HYDE, With othe 
A CHILD'S ohne OF VERSES. With 
NDREW LANG, and Pho 
STEVENSON (R. L. & F.) 
THE DYNAMITER. 
STEVENSON (R. L.) & 
OSBOURNE (L.) 
THE WRONG BOX. 
WEYMAN (STANLEY) 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London. 
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‘logy, and Ethnology. 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 


Prepared under the Editorship of Prof. J. R. Arnswortu Davis, M.A., with the 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— 


A. C. D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
O. T. JONES, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc., formerly Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge ; J. H. SHAXBY, B.Sc., 
Lecturer n Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Geology and Geography in University College, Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Zoology in University College, Cardiff ; 
J. M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent 
of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of Science, Dublin ; 
BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry in the University 
of Liverpool; J. W. FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of ‘“‘ Modern Power-Generators,” &c. 


The work sums up 
in an accurate and yet 
a readable fashion the 
present state of know- 
ledge in Astronomy, 
Geology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Botany, Zoo- 
logy, Biology, Physio- 
logy, Medicine and 
Surgery, Anthropo- 


Briefly, its object is 
to give a connected 
account of present-day 
science, with special 
reference to its in- 
fluence on modern life. 
Articles are included 
on :— 


The Nature and Cause of | Electrons and Their Work. The Submarine. 
Sun Spots. The Physics of Soap Bubbles. Plant Associations. 
Origin of the Solar System. | The Spectroscope and Spectra. Strange Extinct Animals. 
Origin of Mountains. Dispersal of Seeds and F ruits. Evolution of the Animal Kingdom. 
The Ice Age. The Eggs of Deep Sea Fish. The Progress of Scientific Agri- 
The Nature of Volcanoes | Serum Treatment of Diseases. culture. 
and Earthquakes. The Importance of Heredity. The Village Community. 
The Nature of Matter. The Theory of Natural Selection. | The Life History of the Eel. 
The Réntgen Rays and | The Finsen Light and X-rays. Progress of Sanitary Science. 
Radiography. The Cradle of the Human Race. The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages. 
The Properties of Radium. The Races of Mankind. Aeroplanes and Dirigible Balloons. 


Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. 


ELEGANT ... SIMPLE ... IDEAL. 


‘*CHURCH STREET, FORDINGBRIDGE, HANTS. 

‘‘Dear Sir,—I received this morning Vol. I. of ‘Science in Modern Life,’ 
and this afternoon have been carefully perusing same. 

‘* At the first sight of the book I was struck with its elegant finish and binding, 
and with the magnificence of the plates, but as soon as | had found a chapter 
that I was interested in, and settled down to read, I was agreeably surprised 
to find simple language and an absence of all unnecessary teratology. 

‘“‘It is a book worthy to be found in a student’s treasures, and an ideal 
addition to his library. I hope it will receive the success it deserves. 

‘**Yours truly (Sgd.) G. W. SIMS.” 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE is complete in six large and sumptuously bound 
volumes measuring 10x7in. The first volume contains two large folding maps, 


Please 


19 full-page plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. The 6 volumes (price 36s.) place my 
now ready. « “ name on your 
List of Sub- 


scribers for SCIENCE 
in MopeRN Lire. I 
send P.O. for 6s., and 
agree to send §s. per month 
for six months. 


It is only necessary to send 6/- with order to become e 
Mi possessed of this truly wonderful work. Send attached > 


Order Form with P.O. TO-DAY. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


135 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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NOW READY. 6/= net; Post Free, 6/4. 


Pastimes in Times Past 


By O. PAUL MONCKTON. 


CONTENTS: 
I. THE History oF “ BRIDGE” VII. CrICKET OR STOOL-BALL 
II. THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF CHESS VIII. GOLF 
III. LITTLE-KNOWN SPORTS AND PASTIMES IX. ee OF CHESS AND PLAYING 


” 
IV. © KUTING X. PAME OR LAWN TENNIS 
V. THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF FOOTBALL XI. THE HIsTORY OF PLAYING CARDS 


VI. THE HIsTORY OF BOWLS AND SKITTLES XII. BILLIARDS AND CROQUET 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS; 


THE BIRITCH PAMPHLET—“ BERSERK” CHESSMAN—“ Cock THROWING "—“ BOWLS IN THE OLDEN 
Days "—" CREAG”: CRICKET IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY—GOLF IN THE LOW COUNTRIES— 
A TYPE OF SKITTLES—THE EIGHT oF “ MEN.” 


The Scotsman says :—‘' Those who play games, whether in the open air as golfers and cricketers, or indoors as champions 
at billiards or at bridge, generally do so without caring at all to consider how the games that charm them came into existence, 
or came to take the forms in which they now appear. Yet Mr. Monckton's interesting book of essays shows how no kind of 
historical study has more curious surprises than that which investigates the history of games. These readable and instructive 
papers . . The origin of bridge is, after ail this writer’s laborious and well-directed researches, still involved in 
obscurity. He makes out a good case, however, for the startling proposition that chess and card-playing were originally one 
and the same game. Nor does he, like some uncritical and ill-informed writers, find it necessary to play out of bounds from 
Scotland in tracing the origin of golf. His book, at once erudite and entertaining, will prove acceptable reading to sportsmen 
of the more cultivated sort.’’ 


Order through your bookseller or direct from the publishers— 


q The WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 10 King St., Covent Garden,W.C. 


THE BEST ANSWER TO THE RADICAL CASE FOR THE 
SPOLIATION OF THE CHURCH IN WALES IS PROVIDED BY 


WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT 
AND DISENDOWMENT 


By the Hon. W. ORMSBY-GORE, M.P. 6d. net; 
7d. post free. 


POOR LAW REFORM: 

A Practical Programme explained by JOHN W. HILLS 
and MAURICE WOODS. With an Introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. F. E. SMITH, K.C., M.P. 
1/= net; 1/1 post free. 


If you would understand the true bearing of the 
Home Rule Bill on the fortunes of Ireland and the 
Empire read 


THE CASE 
AGAINST HOME RULE, 


By L. S. AMERY, M.P. 3d. net; 4d. post free. 


Of all Booksellers, or direct from the Office : 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
to King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Three Standard Books on Bridge. 


“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 5s. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 
That “‘ Saturday’ Briacge”’ is the acknowledged 
authority on Bridge is proved by it now being in 
its 12th Thousand. 


“SATURDAY” AUCTION BRIDGE. 


By HELLESPONT, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 


That Auction Bridge appeals more strongly to 
certain temperaments than Ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
here set forth in the simplest way. 


INFERENCES AT BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 1s. net. 
(Postage 14d.) 

There are many players who, while familiar 
with the general principles of the game, never 
draw even the most simple inference from what 
they see. To them this book should be of great 
assistance. 


Of all Booksellers, or direct from Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


10 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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Nothing better could be wished for." —British 
* Far superior to ordinary guides."— "—Daily Chronic 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


VISITORS ,TO LONDON (AND (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and Sir EDWARD T. COOK. 
sth Edition Revised, 6s. 
30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
A brilliant book.” —TZimes. * Particularly good." —Academy. 
“ The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
‘* Very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 


NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, ss. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL, 10 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, ss. 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL, 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 


i/-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the Leading Hotels 
throughout the World. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, Worthing, 
Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, 
Dawlish, Plymouth, beet, aan Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmou Lizard, 
Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay Toned Clovelly, 
Ilfracombe, Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, B Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare, Hereford, Worcester, 
Liandrindod, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Cicnceter | Towyn, 
Barmouth, Dol Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llandudno, Conway, 
Colwyn Bay, enmaenmawr, Lianfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, 
eeeen Festiniog Trefriw, Bettws- y-coed, Buxton, Matlock, The Peak, 
Norwich, Yarm th, Lowestott, Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands 
ould use 
DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1s. each. 
Post free from Darlington & Co,, Liangollen. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. Lonpon: SIMPKINS. 
Paris aND New York : BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Bovksellers. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW should be obtainable at all 
Railway Bookstalls and from Newsagents throughout 
London and the Provinces. 

Copies can also be obtained as follows :— 


AUSTRIA. 


FRANZENSBAD : Librairie Windrisch, MARIENBAD:E. A. 
Gotz, Library. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 


ANTWERP: O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir ; J. Mertens, 5 Avenue 
de Keyser. PRUSSELS: F. Tennant Pain, 60 Rue du Chemin 
de Fer. Librairie Dechenne, 20 rue de Persil. OSTEND: 
F. Tennant Pain, 12 Galerie Leopold 11. ROTTERDAM : 
Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosque. 


FRANCE. 


BIARRITZ : V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE : 
D. Colliard, 16 rue dela Barree MARSEILLES: Mme. Monnier, 
Kiosque No 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE CARLO: Mme. 
Sinet, Library. NICE : Librairie Escoffier, 3 Place Masséna ; 
Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: F. Tennant Pain, 18 
Rue Favart. The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli; W. 
H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s Library, 37 
Ave. de l’Opéra; Librairie Timotie, 14 rue Castiglione, and 
the principal Libraries, Kiosques and Railway Stations. 
TROUVILLE: Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des Bains. 


GERMANY. 

BERLIN: Georg Stilke,72& 74 Dorotheenstrasse. COLOGNE : 
F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse) FRANKFORT :J. Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG : J. W. Basedow, 19/21 
Brodschrangen. HOMBURG: F. Schick, Library. HEIDEL- 
BERG : H. Ruhlmann, g Leopoldstrasse. MUNICH : 
Heinrich Jaffe, 54 Briennerstrasse. STUTTGART : Konrad 
Wittwer, Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 


ITALY. 


FLORENCE : B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuoni. MILANO : 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centrale. NAPLES : Detken & Rochol, 
Piazza Plebiscito. ROME : Luigi Piale, Piazza di Spagna. 
TURIN : Cerallo Maddalene, Dieu Carlo Felice. 


NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
BARCELONA : Louis Berge, 7 Rambla Estudios. LISBON: 
A. R. Galvao, 18 Praca de Terceira. 

SWITZERLAND. 


BASLE: F. Tennant Pain, 44 Elisabethanstrasse. Festersen & 
C*., Library and Kiosques. BERNE: Gustav Frey, Library. 
GENEVA: Naville & Co., 6/8 rue Pecolat LAUSANNE: 
=~ Th. Roussy, Rue du Bourg. LUCERNE: A. Gebhardt, 
ae MONTREUX: C. B. Faist, Library. ST. MORITZ 
: C. B. Faist, Library VEVEY : Jules Berndt, Library. 


Readers uaable to obtain copies will greatly oblige by 
forwarding a postcard to The Publisher, Saturday 
Review, 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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CHRISTIANIA : 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


Tue Eighteenth Ordinary General Meeting of shareholders wae held in 
Johannesburg on 18 June 1913. 

Mr. R. W. Schumacher wae in the chair, and, the directors’ report, 
balance sheet and accounts having been taken as read, the Chairman 
said: The past year for us wae @ normal and satisfactory one. The 
profits earned amounted to £1,138,382, and chow an increase of 
£20,973 over the profite of 1911. Dividends amounting to £1,169,297, 
equal to 220 per cent., were paid, as in 1911. The dividends paid ex- 
ceeded the profits earned by £30,915, which sum has been provided out 
of profits earned in previous periods. The dividends paid since the 
inception of the Company now reach the total of £8,375,230, in addition 
to which bonuses from profits realised on investments sold have been 
paid amounting to £683,822, making the total distribution to share- 
holders #£9,059,052. The balance of profits unappropriated made on 
realisations of investments was £524,267 at 31 December 1912. This sum 
represents our cash resources at that date. The revenue earned during 
the past year, as reflected on the credit side of the Profit and Loes 
Account, compared with that of the previous year, showe a net increase 
of £54,331, owing chiefly to share realisations. The expenditure, as 
reflected on the debit side of the same account, showe a net increase 
of £33,358, the final result being an increaee in profits, ae before stated, 
of £20,973. The increase in expenditure is due to items such as French 
and Englieh taxes and depreciation of our holding in Transvaal Govern- 
ment Stock, which are beyond your Board’s control. On the whole, the 
year’s resulte compare very clowely with those of 1911. The balance- 
sheet shows our investments to stand at the nominal figure of 
£3,943,083 at the close of 1912, being an increase of £127,460. The 
principal ehare transactions include the acquisition of ehares in the 
New Modderfontein G.M. Company, Limited, and the City Deep, Limited ; 
the sale of our holding in the Government (Modderfontein) Gold Mining 
Areas, Limited, of 22,500 Wolhuter shares, to which I referred at the 
last annual meeting, and of 3933 Ferreira Deep shares and 5400 Modder- 
fontein B. shares. Our chief asset under the heading of Claims and 
Water Rights in the balance sheet ie our holding of deep level claims 
below the Nourse Mines and Jupiter Companies, which were acquired 
from the Rand Mines Deep, Limited. This large block of 1239 mining claims 
hae great possibilities for the future. Freeho'd and leasehold properties 
remain the eame as last year, except that some depreciation has been 
written off. The expenditure under this heading represents the cost 
of our new pumping station at Canada Dam, which now links up this 
reservoir with our general water system. This completes my review of 
the balance sheet and profit and lose account now before you. The 
unusual strength.of the gold mining companies in which we are largely 
interested, and which we help to control, can be shown at a glance 
by the following figures dealing with their ore reserves per 31 December 
1912. 


Ore Reserves, excluding Value of 

Cor pany. shaft and safety pillars. contents. 

Tons. £ 

Modderfontein on 2,594,000 3,917,090 
*New 3,900,000 one 6,630,000 
Rose Deep ... ... $3,462,800 4,380,000 
Geldenhuis Deep .. “ 2,089,000 
tNourse Mines 1,839,900 ove 2,539,000 
City Deep 1,914,540 ove 3,484,000 
Village Deep 1,922,400 2,825,000 
Village Main Reef... we nie 1,683,066 ooo 2,628,000 
Crown Mines +» 10,048,704 14,772,000 
{Ferreira Deep 1,649,177 3,298,000 
*Banties Coneolidated 733,300 1,049,000 
Durban Roodepoort Deep. ove 965,300 ee 1,361,000 
32,301,587 £49,173,000 


* Ore reserves at 3) June 1913. 7 Ore reserves at 31 July 1912. 
] Ore reserves at 30 September 1912. 


These ore reserves, totalling 32,301,587 tone, contain gold to the ceti- 
mated value of £49,173,000, exclusive of the gold to the value of 
£4,393,000 in safety and boundary pillars, which will also eventually be 
recovered. Apart from its finances and from current working profits, 
no surer view of a mining company’s prospecte can be obtained than 
by examining the state of ite ore reserves, the value of developments 
in the lowest levels, and, of course, the size of the property. I need 
not dwell on the financial position of our working companies, ae they are 
all dividend-payers, and only one, the Crown Mines, Limited, has a 
debenture debt. The working profits of these mines in 1912 were as 
follows :— 


Crown Mines . £1,314,247 | Village Main Reef ww. £492,215 


Modderfontein 382,153 | Village Deep one 294,810 
New M xiderfontein 540,280 | Ferreira Deep 589, 
Rose Deep . aie 446,823 | Bantjes Consolidated ane 77,746 


Geldenhuis Deep .. 134,853 | Durban Roodepoort Deep 82,085 
City Deep .. 282,419 £4,906,708 

Our general mining policy has for years been to strengthen the ore 
reserves of our companies and to increase the number of stope faces in 
such a way that the mines can work at ease and not under pressure 
or from hand to mouth, and thie policy is now in many respects com- 
pleted. As far as native labour is concerned, the available supply hae 
continued to grow. Unfortunately, it has not kept pace with the ever- 
increasing demands. There ig at many mines a severe shortage of 
labour to-day, and this is affecting the working profits. At the same 
time, there is a strong tendency to make more use of mechanical 
appliances in every poseible direction. In other words, we are doing 
our utmost to become lees dependent on the native labour force. We 
are — steps to offer white employees cheap land so as to help 
them to found their homes here. The Geldenhuig Deep owne a fine 
stretch of land, consisting of about 1800 acre, to the north of the reef, 
which it ie intended to offer to employees of this and other companies 
as soon as sufficient water hae been found in the boreholes that are 
being sunk. The lots will probably vary in size from one acre to & 
little over two acres, and the price will be considerably below current 
market rates. At other places, such as on the City Deep and probably 
on the Modder B., we propose in the near future to ask for permission 
to create townships with the intention of offering the ground at low 
rates to the white men in our employ. It will be worth a great deal 
to our a if they can attract and settle the best type of workmen. 

Mr. J. Renaud seconded the motion for the adoption of the 


and AttK., which wes carried unanimously, and, formal business 
having been transacted, the meeting termina 
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FURNESS, WITHY AND COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


~cecond Annual Meeting of Furness, Withy and Oo., Ltd., 
at registered office, West Hartlepool, on Saturday, 26 July, 


ite inception. I can see many present who have regu- 
larly attended our annual meetings. To them particularly, as well as 


Lord Furness, not alone in his affairs of business, I feel I can say, with- 
out reservation, that had he been spared to present this balance sheet it 


aware, this company was his constant end 
of the uncertainties df life, 
ministration of its huge affairs a bedy of men whom he regarded ae 
capable of continuing the policy which he had himself followed, and 
which, it ic hardly necessary for me to assure you, will be followed in 
the future. I am not the only one connected with the business whose 
period of service has extended over a quarter of a century, and I can 
assure yoa that, when it became necessary to appoint a successor to the 
late Chairman, I appreciated the mark of confidence and the unanimity 
with which my colleagues elected me Chairman of your company, in 
which I have so large a personal interest. Now, gentlemen, coming to the 
report and accounts, I must congratulate you upon a profit exceeding 
by over £100,000 that of last year, which was in iteeli—as the share- 
holders will remember—also a record year. The appropriation of the 
available balance is clearly set forth in the report, which ie in the 
hands of every shareholder, and it must be a source of satisfaction to 
you to find that we have been “able to increase our reserves to £1,(00,000 
in addition to making generous provision for depreciation. You will 
remember that the Jate Chairman made reference at the last annual meet- 
ing to the possibility of an increase in the capital. This matter was 
afterwards further carefully considered, and in view of the satisfactory 
trading results of the company it was found that we would be able to 
provide for the payment of the additional assets without having recouree 
to the issue of further capital, and this decision was communicated to the 
shareholders by circular in October of last year. We have, ae you know, 
resumed the payment of regular quarterly dividends on the Ordinary 
shares at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, and in this connexion I may 
say that I have examined the records since the public became interested 
in the company, and I find that for the last seventeen years we have 
paid an average dividend, including income tax, equalling 9} per cent. 
per annum. It is also interesting to know that, whilst the average 
distribution has been so good, we have always paid a dividend, even 
in times of serious depression, when many companies of a similar 
character had to pass their dividend altogether. Whilst it is a question- 
able policy to prophesy, your directore are hopeful that they will be able 
to maintain regular dividends of 10 per cent. per annum. Of course, it is 
impossible to say what the future has in store, but, in building up 
reserves, your directors feel that they are adoptiag the best means to 
ensure @ regular dividend during periods of depression, their object being 
to maintain the dividend on its present basis until] such time as they feel 
justified in increasing it’ with a reasonable prospect that such increase 
may be maintained, or, in other words, we think it is in the best interests 
of the shareholders that they should know, so far as it is possible to tell 
them, what the regular dividend ie likely to be. As named to you, we 
have paid 10 per cent. for the period under review, and the pay- 
ment of the usual quarterly dividend of 2} per cent. on the Ordinary 
shares for the present year has already been authorieed, and warrants 
for same will be posted on Thursday next. Perhaps I cannot better 
convey to you the magnitude of your company’s business than by inform- 
ing you that the turnover last year, apart altogether from any of our 
subsidiary companies, amounted to the sum of £10,777,114 176. 2d. It hae 
been usual to make some reference to the future. I am glad to inform 
you that your business at home and abroad never showed greater ex- 
Pansion than at the present time. We have just had a visit from our 
general manager in the United States, Mr. H. C. Blackicton, and your 
directors are very pleased and gratified at the progress of the various 
branches of your business in the United States. Our various services 
have been well maintained. and the volume of our business has greatly 
increased. The addition of new tonnage owned by your company and 
its subsidiary concerns has given great satisfaction, not alone to our 
railroad friende, but to those who ship by our various lines—in fact, the 
expansion has been so great that we have found it desirable to appoint a 
manager to assist Mr. Blackiston, leaving him more time to superintend 
the general organ‘eation and the lines we run from Boston, Philadelphia 
Baltimore, Newport Rews, Norfolk, ete. So far as our Canadian business 
%@ concerned, you will eee that we have added a new passenger and 
cargo steamer, the s.s. ‘‘ Digby,” to our Halifax line, and it is the intention 
of the company to build two further and similar veseels for the eame 
oe. The interest which your company has in the Dutch Company— 
urness Scheepvaart en Agentuur Maatschappij—hae proved very eatis- 
factory. That company will own @ dozen steamers when the two large 
oa, exceeding 8000 tons uead-weight, which are being built here on 
he _ North-East Coast, have been delivered. The development of this 
y pang has in every way exceeded the anticipations of your Board. 
you wiil have seem from the report, your company has taken @ 
favourable opportunity to di of some of its older vessels. The fleet 
Steamers controlled by us, including those owned by our subsidiary 
companies, has been maintained in a high state of efficiency, and, havi 
regard to the additions which we have made to our reserve fund on | 
Board has decided to take a larger measure of its own insurance. The 
equipment of your company for purposes of trading was never so good 
@s it is today, and whilet we cannot control externel conditions. we 
can, and we will, conserve the resources of the company, co that every 
favourable opportunity may be taken to get the best out of prevailing 
Cireumstances. It will be a pleasure to you to know that the dividends 
Tom our investments so far received on account of the present year 
exceed those for the corresponding period of last year, and that the 
steamers’ trading results are about the same. I now move the adoption 
report and accounts for the past year. 
r. F. W. Lewie formally seconded the adoption of t 
“ecounts, which was carved unanimensiy. 
A hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the proceedings. 


THRELFALL’S BREWERY. 


INCREASED PROFITS. 


Tue Twenty-sixth Annual General Meeting of Threlfall’s Brewery Com- 
, Limited, wae held on Thureday, Mr. Charles Threlfall, J.P. (the 
Uhairman), presiding. 

The Dencvenr (Mr. W. J. Burnside, A.C.I.S.) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, you will no doubt remember that 
when I submitted to you our last annual report and accounts my remarke 
were very brief. The satisfactory stat t I had on that occasion the 
pleasure of presenting to = required no words to commend it to your 
favourable consideration. “To-day J am pleaeed to say that I find myeelf 
in a still etronger position, as our business has not only been well main- 
tained during the year just ended, but our profite show an increase, 
notwithetanding the high prices of materials, to which I referred last 
year. This is most gratifying to your directors, and I feel sure will 
give satisfaction to our numerous ehareholders. There has been a steady 
improvement in trade during the past year, and, ae far as we can 
judge, there are hopeful signs of a continuance. Referring to our 
accounts, you will observe that the grose profit on trading account is 
£197,952 3s, 8d., againet £193,742 9%. 1d. last year, an_ increase of 

. We have written off for depreciation £45,744 &. 4., 
against £40,335 16s. 4d. last year, an increase of £3408 lis., and are 
carrying forward the substantial sum of £39,560 18s. 6d. to next year. 
I have now great pleasure in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounte, and that dividende at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on the 
Preference shares, and at the rate of 8 per ceit. per annum on the 
Ordinary shares, be paid for the year ending 30 June 1915. I will ask 
Mr. Feeny to second the resolution, but before putting it to the meeting 
I chall be glad to answer any questions any gentleman may wish to 
ask in regard to the accounts or in regard to any other matter. 

Mr. P. J. Feeny, J.P., eeconded the resolution, which, in the absence 
of questions, was carried unanimously. 

Mr. George Barker (managing director): 1 have very great pleasure 
im moving: “That Mr. P. J. Feeny and Mr. Charles Threlfall, the 
two retiring directors, be and they are hereby re-elected.”” Mr. Feeny 
has proved to be a very efficient acquisition to the board, and his 
varied experience and expert knowledge of the business have been of 
immense value to his colleagues. He devotes much time to t'+ affairs 
of the company, and iis In almost daily attendance. Mi Charles 
Threlfall has been a director since the incorporation of the Uompany, 
and holds an unbroken record of twenty-five years. 

Captain Charles M. Threlfall seconded the resolution, 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. M. C. Baszard, K.C.: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have great 
pleasure in moving a resolution which I have moved for over a quarter 
of a century, for I see that thie ie the twenty-sixth annual meeting 
of the Company, and I believe I have attended every one, and have 
generally moved the resolution I am about to propose, and that is, 
that the best thanks of the meeting be given to the chairman, the 
board of directors, and ail the employees of the Company for their 
exertions on behalf of the Company during the pest year. Their exer- 
tions have certainly not beem unattended by success, and | certainly 
think you are to greatly congratulated upon the success that you 
have attained this year, more especially when we consider the high 
prices of materiale throughout the year, and which you told us would 
be the case when you last addressed us. am eure every person con- 
nected with this Company has worked well in the interests of the 
hareholders, and, therefore, 1 have very great pleasure in proposing 
the resolution. 

Mr. John Hedges: I have very much pleasure in seconding it. There 
ig no doubt that the directore have had a very strenuous time, and 
that they have carried the business on successfully, and the accounts 
presen’ show that they are doing better than ever. That being eo, 
we can do very little less than thank the board generally and the em- 
ployees, because, after all, it ie to them we owe the success or failure 
of our undertaking. I think we ought not to be unmindful of the 
exertions of the board and of the employees in overcoming the difficulties 
they have to contend with, but thet we should show our appreciation 
of their services in having pulled through the year successfully and 
having made an extra profit, which I hope may lead to a little further 
dividend in the future. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, and. the Chairman having 
acknowledged it, the proceedings terminated. 
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| Sir Stephen W. Furness, Bart., M.P., presided, and in moving the adop- 
tion of the report and accounts aaid: I am eure it will be the wish of 
our shareholders that feeling reference should be made to the death of 
ad occupied the position of Chairman of this 
deep regret that we ghould not have him in his accustomed place to- 
day, presiding over our deliberations, in which he always took such & 
would have been a very great pleasure to him W have Coletatui 
the result < what. as you will see, is a record year. As you are 
|| 
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MR. LANE’S BOOKS. 


1. 
THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 


PHILIP DUKE OF WHARTON. 
By LEWIS MELVILLE, 
17 Illustrations, 16s. net. 


* A very striking and interesting picture of an extremely 
curious character.”—GLOBE, 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 
ENGLAND IN 1675. 


By MARIE CATHERINE BARONNE D’AULNOY. 
Translated from the original French by Mrs. William 
Henry Arthur. Edited by G. D, Gilbert. 


17 Illustrations. 16s. net. 
“The author has unearthed a genuine literary trea- 


sure. . . . The book might serve as a model for this 
kind of literary task. "*_DalLy TELEGRAPH. 
IIf. 


THE LIFE OF 


MADAME TALLIEN. 
Translated by J. L. May. By L. GASTINE. 
17 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 

**M, Gastine is to be heartily congratulated on this most 
vivacious and most incisive biography.’’—SuNDAY TIMES. 


IV. 
ROBERT FULTON: Engineer and 


Artist. 
By H. W. DICKINSON, A.M.I.Mech.E. 
17 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net, 


“Both Mr. Dickinson and Mr. Lane may be warmly 
congratulated on the publication of a biography which 
must be regarded on both sides of the Atlantic as the 
standard work on the subject with which it so admirably 
and exhaustively deals.’-—OuTLOOK. 


v. 
A STAINED GLASS TOUR _IN 


ITALY. 
By CHARLES SHERRILL. 
Many Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Laying down Mr. Sherrill’s delightful book with a sigh 
of regret at the conclusion of so pleasant a tour, the reader 
may well ask himself why so fascinating a subject has for so 
long remained untouched.’’—GLOBE, 


VI. 

THE INVINCIBLE ALLIANCE. 
By FRANCIS GRIERSON. 3s. 6d. net. 

‘‘ His essays are masterpieces of lucid expression, con- 


densed thought and stimulating phraseology.’’ 
ENGLISH REVIEW. 


‘VIL 
PRESSING QUESTIONS. 
By A, H. MACKMURDO. 3s. 64. net. 


** His book is well worth close study, and many valuable 
lessons can be gleaned from it.’’—OUTLOOK. 


Vill. 
. THE PLAY OF TO-DAY 


Studies in Play Structure for the Student and the 
heatre-goer. 
By ELIZABETH R. HUNT. 
** Most effective and instructive.’’—-STANDARD. 


4X. 
A SYMPHONY AND OTHER 
PIECES. Poems. 


By A. E. J. LEGGE. 


5s. net. 


3s. 6d. net. 


imagination, not a piece but will draw the reader back to 
a re-reading for the fuller enjoyment of these felicitous 
expressions of a real poetic gift.’"—DaiLy TELEGRAPH. 


“* There is not a piece in the collection but touches the _ 
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NOW READY. 6s. 


Hall Caine’s New Novel 


The Woman 
Thou Gavest Me 


R. HALL CAINE presumably sways as 
many millions as any living writer. 
He speaks to the whole civilised 
world as only Zola has done in recent times. 
In England, the Colonies and America, in 
eleven European Countries and in Japan his 
new novel is being presented to the public. 
In this great love story he depicts two human 
souls in joy and in pain, with their rugged 
places and their smooth, man and woman 
before their God. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 


THE KINGDOM HAROLD E. GOAD 
JAMES HURD R. O. PROWSE 
THE HEADQUARTER RECRUIT 


(Second Impression) RICHARD DEHAN 
VIRGINIA (Second Imp.) ELLEN GLASGOW 
LU OF THE RANGES €E. MorpDaunNtT 
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Sew nd Impression Now Ready. 


THE MEN AROUND THE 
KAISER. ®y_FREDERIC WILE 


(Correspondent of the “ Daily 
Mail’’ in Berlin). With Portraits. 6s. net. 


Second Impression. 


JOHN MASEFIELD. Auth 
D AUB ER. “The Everlasting Mercy.” 
3s net. 


“The world that rejoices in the poetry of John Masefield will 
delight in ‘Dauber.’ Indeed, everyone with an ear for the beautiful 
will find much that is fascinating in this new poem.”—Daily Express, 


THE IDIOT (620 pages). By F. DOSTOEVSKY, Author 
of ‘‘ The Brothers Karamazov.”’ 3s. 6d. net. 


Latest 2s. Holiday Novels. 


THE DOP DOCTOR’ By RICHARD DEHAN 


PAUL By E. F. BENSON 
THE OSBORNES By E. F. BENSON 
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